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SOMK CO.M.MIONTS ON LANGUvUJh: D.VPA 
IX (H)NTUASn^[Vh] ANALYSIS 



KUTA NAOtJCKA 
The /nui 'Ionian l/uivcreitif, Cracow 

11 Uu) ('ssciii.i;il iiisiglitci t)!" tlio thcoiy ot* (lontnititivc linguisticH arc to bo 
prcMM-vod, w liat is badly nectlotl is soino ^'rnothod'' of difitinguisliing between 
various dogrt-us of granunaticality and acceptability of language material. 
Just as tlio luitive speaker has at liis diaposai lingmstie knowledge of his 
language that enables him to make judgements about the avcU- or ill-fonn- 
edness of scaitenues, ao anj'one dealing with oontrastive studies sliould be 
oxpciitctl to luive at his disposal Hnguisbie knowledge of two languages. This 
iiltM seems k) be uneontrovci'sially taken for granted; however, how to measure 
tliis kfK)wl(Hlge, judgement or intuition is not likely to be ever formalized by a 
hiinple and reliable metliod. It should bo emphasized that hi the absence of 
ex])lioit (evaluative means ^ve have to appeal for caution in dealmg with lan- 
guage material; niy main thesis is that one oamiot manipulate language data 
ad libitum, there are certain limits beyond which one must not go. In writing 
this article, I liad just this point in mind. Wlaile the theory of contrastive 
linguistics finds it easy to set requhements necessary for a contrastive analysis 
(e.g. tho authority of a bilingual speaker, ti'anslational competence, and the 
lik(0, pi'actiee finds it hardly possible to satisfy these requirements. In other 
words, in a. number of eases the contrastive linguists, e8peciall3^ those who are 
tiieoiYitieally minded, strang(*ly enough tend to view the language material 
as of secondary impoiianee. Assuming a certain rule, for example, they some- 
times tend to construe scut(MU-es to suppoifc a suggested thesis allowuig thera 
tobe nicon cct inoue way or other. It seems to me that these facts are alarm- 
ingly frequejit and o])\'iously relat,cd witli the failure to go beyond one's 
Q\\i\ intuition. 

In view oi" this rather uinveleome tendency to tolei'ato anomalies and 
erroneous expressions in (*ontrastive analyses, the obvious criteria for deciding 
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wlu'tlxM- a^iv.'ii sciit,.Mic(^ IhIIh into t.lio catcf^ory ol' firaiimiutioality or acwpt- 
jiliility would 1)« not. oiilv tilu! lin<iiiist'H ability to nixlciHtaiul piojXMly t-'*" 
iiMcriiiurs In- nscH, ))ut, also \m al)ility to vhi'vk (:onu.>tci.tly liis lingniHtic 
Knowledges by (tonanltinfj; tlic inforniantH and informative written HOure«5H aneh 
asdic.tioMari(-s. Sin(T sonUM)!" my coinnumtKsaudroinarkH have been miscompre- 
hended and nusinterpreted wliieb la^came clearly evident during the dis- 
eui^sion alter tla^ picst-ntnt ion of tluH paper at the ISth International Con- 
(vvvun: on I'olihh-lMiglish (.'oiitraHtive LingniHtien { Blaz(«jeAvko, •.!-» l)<H'ember 
l!)Hi>) 1 feel eonipellod to elarify the following points in order to avoid further 
misundeiHtanding: (1) by nnrm, wyrmalive, standard I mean this variety ot 
language which is the means of (communication of the nation as a whole, which 
is freelvoni individualized variations (idiosyncratic, dialectal, regional, pro- 
Icsfiional and so on), and which does not easily tolerate deviations, arbitrari- 
ness and violatio.is of various land; (2) a nonstandard or individualized type 
of language, restricted in its scope to a social or regional group of speakers 13._ . 
])(n feetly h-gitimate as long as it is treated as such, but it should not be taken 
for a n«presetitative of the whole language (standard type); (3) the examples I 
am .voing to ciuestiou aae lacking in a general linguistic significance because 
eaeirof them violates some degree of acceptability and/or grammaticality; I do 
not share a view that anything that is tittered and can be imderstood is correct 
and representative of a standard variety of the language; (4) the Polish native 
speak(<rs-informants I have consulated liave been: students of English philol- 
o-'v with some linguistic background, Polish linguists of the consulting group 
(julviee on "eonectness") in the Institute of PoUsh Philology of the Jagiellon- 
ian University, and a number of people not linguistically educated. I shall not 
attempt to postulate any new "theory" of how to view the basic assumptions 
set by contrastive linguistics; instead, I should like to consider in somewhat 
cneater detail some linguistic misfits of various kinds found in linguistic liter- 
ature. For obvious reasons, being a native speaker of Polish, I shall limit my 
account to Polish examples. ^ ^, . 

In his article on the impersonal passive, Comrie (197.7 :49) pomts out that 

in the PolisJi sentences 

(!) \}oko7iujc sk pracc (*przez nczonych). 

is-complcted works by scientists 

'The works are being completed (by the scientists).' 
{■2) Dokonano pracc (^przez uczonych). 

was-conipleted works by scientists 

"riie works have been completed by the scientists,' 

' it, is ill fact impossible to give overt expression to the luiderlying subject, i.e. 
this subject must be deleted rather than demoted". This observation is con-ect 
except for the iact that it is illustrated by misconstrued sentences : neither (I)nor 
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T^iUifttatjr, data in contmH\ni\ <i>i(th/^i^ 
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(hi) I )()k()iuij(^ sio ])ra(i 
(lia) 1 )()lc()naiiu prac. 

\y\o only gruiiunatitjal i)hras('S acdordin^ to Btandard norms (cT. Slownik 
jx^pratnicj polszozyzny, Slownih sijniaktyczno-gimeratyimiy czasownikow polskich, 
ctr.). Vvoxw liiui souiantio point of vicnv oJio collocation of c/ofcowfc -|- pmc 
MHindH ('()nv(Msationally ohjcu^tionabh^ without a broader (H)nt(ixt and/or 
.Hlilitional information, 'rhc, V(M'1) dokomff. imi)lics not only tlu^ (^oni])l(^tion of 
soinc motion bnt also accompliHluncnt and achicvcimciit, c.^. 

(lb) 1 )okonuj(^ siv waznycli odkryc 

lin]H>rtant (lis(M)vcri(».s ar(^ b(jin^ niad(^ 
(2b) Dokonano \va/.ny(^h odkryo 

I'nportimt (liH(»ov(M'i(»H have made 

(ci; Mdrzylani, (fhi/ dokomtr. rzynow ho/iaim^kirli — fl fras wy (fmnn fo arlii' >u\ 
In mir drrd"^.) 

\\v may say t-hat cxanqilcs (1) and (2) arc ^j^rannnali^ ally incorrect and wcman- 
l.irally rather deviant, or at least. eUnnsy.' it should l)e noted in l)as8inj;; that 
( oinri(» could have \iscd wykonor inst^'ad ni' dokonac, and ho have avoiikd all 
111*' anonutlics MUintioucd above: 

(1(») \Vykonuj(i si^. ro/.kaz 

Thc^ order is l>oin<5 carried o»it 
(2e) Wykonano ro/.kaz 

I'lui order has l)(HMi/\vas carried ouip 

'Vhr syntaeti(^ evi(lene(^ provich'd l)y (1(0 and (2c), wJiieh are nnciucstionablc 
irrammatieally, would un(inestioniibly support Conn ie\s thesis. 
Of much the same t^qic of error is the following: 

(3) l)otku{[l(^m por(;:.;z. (Zabrocki 1081:135) 
l-touehed handrail 

where the inflectional (^ase of the ^-annnatical object, porQCz, m normatively 
im]>ro])(M-: dolkfuic ^rovcrns the noun in the genitive, thus the coiTcct form 
should be 

(3a) J)otkniil(^m ]>or^u^zy 

V>nt, here tin) fact is that the case of using dothiqil witli tlu; accusative and not 
the o;onitiv(5 by a native speaker of Polish nniy be explainable by some more 
rcM-ent syntactic! changes affecting the government of some ambiguous verbs: 

» Notice that Coinrie took and adapted thes<' H(Mitonced from AVirso'a artielo. 
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1 1 . \iu/nrkiv 



finiknqr \ Niu'i /i uri . h^m'h , (foih'fKir \ N^i^n f<>t(('h in Uk^ ]>liyMiral nciimc."' 2n 
t liis li«j:lit., t he (lilTciviicc hct.wccn I he Hciitciuu^ (H) jiikI I-Im' H('nt.(Mic(> (Itn) v\ 
K,, iitiu'll 11 inntU^r of ;ir('(<]>1.Ml)ilij y, nciUici' in \i> n iiiiiMrC^r ol' pnii^iUMt.ics. sinrn 
Im^iIi uiHlci'Htood ill {,\h\ siinic way juhI u.^cd in tlm smnc Hit.UMt.ioii; the 
rontiast. wliici) is of a j^iaminatica nature, could l)c seen an (\\cm])liryin«^ a. 
]i!(M('SH of rcstrnctwrin^^, a ^^raduid ciiniiiial/ioii ol' tlu* gcnitivt^ in iIh luuctiou 
of ;i diivrt ol' lUr veil), lull, oidv ill iho cjiho oI' iiouliuinaii niauis ninrc it 

d.M S unt, crrid-f' wwx ^>i()l)!( !n ol' a rnl)i;j;ui(.y. (I^'or an ini.t'rrHtinj^ discuNsiou f»n 
tlii.s structui'c SCI' lJutl.lcr l!>7()). In any caso, tliongh ])arl.ially jUHliiliahlc, 
this innovative and U)H'on v<'ntio)ud uhh^^M' ol" ilic accuKativc in (II) Mhouid have 
lirrii acknowledged and connucuted on hy tlie author. 

While this (lis(M;ssiou has heen eonciii'ned with th(; ai^eusativc/^^ouiti vo 
ohjeets, it might also ])e n(»tieed that the aanie hesilutiou:^ '^^VVb' 
h tiiunental/])re])ositioual ])h!ase. lM)r instJUiee, rolish allows the iulleeted 
(instrunicMtal) ol)je(^ti\-e predicai^ive with fniavoii'ar naniindic, ::rnh!r -- 
■tnnii , etc. 

( 1) .Mian(A\ ano go dyrektorc^ni 

1 1(^ w as noniinat^'(i diicctor 
(5) Zrohiono go dyrektoreru 

I le w.i.s made diicetor 

hut in the cas(^ of frt/bierac — <l<cfj a prepo.^itioiud phiase is norniatively 
rcMjuired 

(()) \Vyl)iano go na dyri^ktora 
1 le was el(*ete(l (hrciitoi' 

Areording to the h^\ieogi'a])liers of PoHsh nornuitivo dietiona ries, as well a« 
aeco7(hug to souK^ Poliali linguists, an cx;inq)U: used hy Zal)roeki (li)8i:G9) 
nnist he (H)iisidei(Hl ineoirect: 

(7} Modhl si(,% hy wyhrac g(» pre/eseiu 

he prayed l^vl^KL to-elect him chairman 

The situation, liowever, is inueh more eonii)lex. To hegin with, there, are a 
luunber of ntternuee.s that ci^r.htitutc eoxmterovidoncc to the nornuitivo u.sago 

= VfM' an o\]>ljiiiiitien of d lis ]>rnces.s Hce liuttha' »'t iil. wliero wo read "Miiozu hiq 
iuiii?irAv icic (lera/.iin iizyriti czj^sownika dotkm{c \v 7.Mao7,(>ni\i doHhjwny in, alo w kuiiHtnikoji 
bH Tnikowcj C'ihamkfirz go/ici dotknql pilk^...''), kt6m dotychcziw stiuiowihi wyUhubiik 
y.njH'lnio ijiiit;.] jogo trcsei: Suu'/.ic, obmy.i6' (doiknqc siostn^Y' (1973:317). (Tiicro aro mure 
and iiiojo occjisiouul us«'S (.r \ \ Vi^vh dotkmic (touch) in its literal inciuiijig but in tlio 
arciisativc uontilnirt i.'>n {Jhvtnkarz yoscl dothiql jyilk^. . . visit oih' goalkci^ner touclj^-d 
tl:c \m\\). wbicli liithfito lias br'cn iisc^d to rxjuTHB a compMoly diflcrent nu-ajiing 
'hurt, ()lfc!nr [doiknqr. .^ioshx liuit one's rti.sti'i') (tran slated by K.). Bee alno 318, 444. 
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\vlii< l> 'i'*' IniitM! in colloiininl ;i.s wrll us in tin* |jiri|Mj;ii,M' of (mci.s. 

;un 1 irl('\ i- idi) . r v,, 

(S) . . . kdliicln /,();, l-ajc u_\ l>nniji proirld.orom 
...ii woiiicp lin.s {In U'il \nn\'vvU>]' 

Nil jlcps/.yni Irciitiikirm tiiiiiiojn wybraiio .) .( 

( . was ('(MiMdcrcd (rli(>N( ii) Uir Ix'hI/ tcrliiiician of Mm^ touniainiMH. 

I'lnliu r, Polisli linirui.sls aiv nut in jiunMunrnl, on tin) nnnmlwrsH of in- 
^l■f iinn iil;il variant: autho's ni' Uw dictioiiai icH would not admil. t li'^ 

.ii^lriniirnl-al witJi I-Ik^ veil) vi^hicnfc (Slofrnily- p(ypv(iwnvj fidszczjfznfj, SUnnnh 
r -jikd ju)lsL'inj(') while sona^ oUkm' lin»^^iiiHts do not schmh to objiMtt to it;; liuttlcr 
i 1 i»7«) : ."^ (. ISO) is voiy t^olcrant and awsnuicH l)ot!i conHtrucl-iinis ('([u illy 
, . . \frf/hy(f(' prt ':fj(l( iih'tK 1 . . 

l»V>liniatf ■ ' . . I , Saloiu and iSvvid/inHki (li)Hl) a])))arcnllv 

in rlrr t he inst I'innrnt}.! when tlicy uw<' hucU an oxuin])]o: 7'o Mitrif; wf/fuftiKi 
prizvstiit (I'll). Scrnanticaliy H])('idvin(^ no oioai' diflbnuico In felt between 
tlicM' two stiaictiM'es, altliougli some explanation of tlic U8c of tlic prejx)- 
i^it.inn;d ])h]ase rather tJian th(^ ijiHti'innf^ntal might In; H])eculative!y elaini- 
<d. Ihit sneli considerations wonld load ris too far. What I want 
In show is that tlui illustiatiye niat<Mia! used in eontrastive analysis 
1<» prove or dis])iove a more *;(Mieral rn!<!, ]irin(;i])le, ete. sliouh! he 
a])sohitely certain, not argna])le a.s to its grannnaticality and acco]>ta- 
hility. 

As mucli an unintontioiial giammatical deviations and distortions arc 
nhwch'ome ilJustiative e.xamjjles in any linguistie rebear(Ji, so semantic 
anomalies and cii'oneons ])resu])])ositionH of wliat is said ai(; also strongly 
hjcitionahle. It is ijnmcdiiitoly apparent tJiat siK^h Tolisli ntteranees as 
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(10) .Kawu zostala Myh)'/.ona na Jaw^ j)i'/ez niogo, 
( 'olTce was hdd unt onto the hencli by him. 

(11) l>ob /ostal nam /.adany przez niego. 

l>eans ucre given to us b}' liini, (Zabrocki J 081 : JJiO) 

are wvy strange sen)aiitieally, and that tlie linguisti(^ eompet^nee of the 
IniL^uist Jnmself is insnnieiiait. Neither of the sentences eoidd be easily ac- 
ceptable. 'J'he assoei.'ttions with tlie phiaseological expressions tliey come 
iVfnn arc too stiong to be ignored. According to niy ijitnitive knowledge of 
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lilinllllll II r\|ir("iMiiill:' Micll III 

(1;.) W^luMl Iwiuv li:i la^V ( H'' 'V"^-' ^' 

\\ii> ; lull! 1 11!' l.i iilili) 

lie laid out coircd olil.d Uir Im im Ii 

/aihil nam ImiI.u. ( Ur linnn.'d ii.-., t.iii-iil iis a Irssu,,), 

ll< j'.avr ii:i liciiiui. ('/iibliH'K i I ilS I ; I liO) 
, I„. I.imK,.,, sv,i1,a.M.:illv: Mir Hh- pr,., M/.a l.m, i „r (I'.') .ual ('l^ into 

(,(,) ,.,„,1 (II) I.iv.dv .M inMM.:.ui.l.', u- n,i,l,t.T ul.oM.or iho taa-mlonu. 

,..t„,iu Miru Ml.onial.,. .M.Mni.ii.a ur ,i,>|. Tlio „r,i(.,.n...:. ( I <•) a.ul (M) an< minplv 
(n-ak HvuU -. v.. luniiv and ndd. It, HcrMLs iMnlly i-nssiMr U. iniaf^in- .•unt..|xl. 
M, uhi. l. I.!:. V would I... anci.tal.l.^ uiul lit-Hallv and HiTiuUHly ,<.M.l.n'i..mm).lr, 
|„ Hucl. ..inumHl.anu'H M.c ruMioi-'h ....nclusio,. Mial, ■•|.aKsivi/..m].lc idi..rn is 

.,„., , tir.l lui.r in 1.1... l.-xir,.M, l.oM. m its a.t.iv.^ and passivo l..nn" (l.U)) is 
,.t, List, HusiMM.t, .u.d .v.,ui.rs rnvinn.n. I an. alVaid I,1..m., an, many n.o.c • 
.....vl. s (.f thin HOit US...I l.v M.<- a«>t.l"'r ulii.'l. aln.. ask In.' h.-...u.s .ct.l..' 

•mkI i...rl,ai.s cv.M. Hnl.sl,a>.1,ial . .•lnnn..lal,i,i,' ol' tin- t.i.con.1..<-al . u.cs. 

II, is a n.ist.ak.' tn M\vxr. t.hal. M.o I'.il.sl. lan-ua.;.^ <'W...^! to its .•.eh 
ll,.<,,iun iK not, susn.ptil.l'' Lo any rules of s-'nt....... u -ni nnUT, an.l rt, m po.'l.upH 

a HliU mon- s...i..us n.istakc. to b..li<«v.- M.at, any va.i. t.y of .I'ol.sl. is good 
,,u.ui:l. U. si.i.i.o.t tl.o ni.t,l.or\s rlain.. In .(.ns. Mun..-c of tl.c n..gl.j.o..,H, of 
Mw Kramn.ati.al syste... w. conn- ss suH. ,lovia..t sctoncrs, ..onsnh-red 
Miiat i'optablo by son.o Polinli inform s, as; 

(l-l) .Ian napisal o jal;iii. polityku 

.lohi. wrote about wi.-politinan (Horn I!l78:in(i) 
/ ir>) Kon.u Bill iiiowil Jai. dul vi-c/.<-iit 

' To ul.o... did Bill say that .lolu. -av^. a present (Ifo.i. li)7S;IO.)) 
(Hi) .lakin. pr/.vst^jnvni inv/.ezy/.iiii joHt Jai.^ 

how hai.dsoMio n.an is Joluv (Boi-Hloy and dawo.^ka 11)81:8-) 

(17) ^hu-ia ro/,niawiala 'z takim przystoj.vy.n n.tzc/,y/,nii, z jakiin Ai.ua. 
(Hor.sloy and .TawoiHka 1981 : 88) 

(18) Jan jest taki, jak joHt Piotr. (Bovsley a.. 1 • aworska 1()H1:!»:5) 

(ly) ,»an jest taki.n n.f/.e/,y/.n.l, jak jest l .o . (Bornley and Jaw-.-ska 
1 1)8 1 : l):i) 

(20) .Ian jest takim dobi-yiu szefoin jakim dobryin oj(-eni. 
,lohu is so >^oo(l boHH how -^ood fatl.oi 

'Jolui is as good a bosH as a father,' (Bo.-sley and .jaworska 11)81:86) 

(21) 'I'a iv.eka i.ie jest banlzicj glfboka jak Hzoroka. 
this river ;'ot is more deep how wide 

'This river isn't more deep than wide.' (Borsley an.l .lawo.-ska 1981: 
90) 
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LajKjiuuje data In contrastivc (ni/thjsi^^ 
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\\avh of the ('xam])l('w (14) tlirough (21) posits a somehow diiforont problojn 
I sluill try to discuss briefly. It sliould bo noted riglit now tliat despite 
a ]K)ssible oocmTence of these structures in a colloquial, spontaneous, and 
\'( ry often careless speech, or stylistically marked utterances, they all <io 
far I )eyond tlie limits of standard gi'ammatical language. If for some reason, 
or other a contrastive Hnguist decides to make use of these sentences lie 
should, I think, warn a reader of their colloquial character and justify their 
clioice. 

Froui (14) it Avon Id appear tliat the stnictiu-al context is informal, possibly 
elasyiooni-like; it is not an imcoinmon type pf the colloquial variety whicli 
would probably be classified by Bonieeka (1978) as an examination question 
(01' a coui-trooui question) — couiparo the examples slie quotes: 

A '/asadniczy akcent pada na sylab^ ktora? 
Ten tutaj jaki bylby? (153) 

In tonus of stiiutural comparability, one could also talk about a similar 
colKxiuial (iueyti(m in spoken English which woidd be, I assume, on the same 
scair of a(M^epta])ility as its Polish equivalent: 

(1 4a) Jolni Avroto about which politician? 

Thv author does uot seem to share this view. If (14) is not a question — no 
question mark is provided by the author — it can never be interpreted as a 
srnt^^ncc. 

For the seutencc (15) no sensible interpretation has been suggested by 
my informants; it is siuiply not a sentence in Polish, because it is neither 
structurally describable, nor semantically explainable.^ There are a number 
of ways Horn's sentence could be taken if additional iuformation were added 
through s\u-h iudicators as punctuation marks, Avord reordering, conjoining 
marker's, etc. AVithout something like these signals, (15) is uninformative 
an<l of no rehn'ance to the basic form 

( 15a) Bill uiowil zc Jan dal prezent AdamoAvi 

Bill said tliat John gave a present to Adam (Horn 1978 : 109) 

bc' iiuse (15) being ungranmiatical camiot ^'show that the lazle of wh-move- 
ment can -apply to either NP in the embedded sentence'' (Hoxti 1978 : 109). 

As an interrogative sentence (16) is ungrararaatical for most speakers of 
Polish in spite of the fact that the same wording is perfectly. grammati<3al 
Avhen uttered witli an emphatic connotation, jakim being treated as an in- 



^ If (15) woiv luojiut to he a question it should have boon conHtniod difforontly; for 
P<jIisIi ctmst met ions %vi(Ii roported questions seo Swidziiiaki (1978). 
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Wliat a haiulsoine miui John is! 
Tlu^ m-vrvmx: l.irtAvcon (Ida) anil (Ki) is nut oiily that one is grammatical 
Nvl.ilc tl.o other is not, but also, and above all, that . (16a) and (16) (taken 
fur a question ]5oi^ley and Jawoi^ka) would be neither scmantically nor 
Vra.vnuiticalh- s^^louyulOUS. In consequence, neither would serve the puriiose, 
i o"to illustrate the author's claim that "with questions involving attributive 
a(lic,•ti^-es .. it scen.s that the left branch condition can be ^-lolated li jah 
is inflected" (82) In eoimection with this problem it should be added that 
tJie auth.ors' assumption that "there is just one AP determiner inflected ni 
.,„ne circumstances and unintleeted in others" (81), i.e. jaki -jak, is di.bious, 
intuiti\clv uiH^onvincing and' speculative in character when confronted vnth 
iu tual I'Jlish data. This may be also the reason why the authors have mter- 
prctive difficulties with such sentences as (17) 

Maria I'oziuawiala z t^ikiin przystojnym m§zczyznfi, z jakim Anna. 
yshlch tlu.y as.;iune to be perfectly acceptable but have no idea why tliis 
should be so (88). The answer is simple: tlie sentence is not acceptable. 

Ti. continue our discussion, something is clearly wrong with the sentences 
(IS) (10) (20) and (21), which like (17) are meant to illustrate various aspects 
of Polish' cquative constructions. Fii-«t, in (18) and (19) the second use of 
the copula jcs/. is uimecessary; then (20) with fukim... jakim is wongly con- 
strued; by substituting hikm...jakm by r6wnie...jak acceptability is obtained: 

(20a) Jan jest rovniie dobrym szcfem jak ojcem. 
1-lerc aoain (20) is discussed as a counterexample to some constraint; the 
authoiJ'try'to account for it but fail, saying: "in either case, however, they 
vill violate the suggested constramt. Wliy, then, are they grammatical? 
(SO) The irony is thiit such sentences are not grammatical and the problem 
does not exist. , Finally, in (21) the use of the analytic comparative docs not 
sound proper and we would rather say 

(21a) Ta rzeka nic jest glijbsza jak szoraza 



or 



(2 lb) 'J'a rzeka nie jest glgbsza niz szersza. 
IW the-, wav; the Tciuarks on the iises of jak and niz in comparatives do not 
w'em tu agree in details with Pohsh authoritative sources such as KuUura 
jra/ku -pahMe'io by Puttier et al. (1973:374,5), Slomvik popraumaj polszcz!/zn>j, 
bVuprye^/.ynskii (ri»80:10U ff.), etc. For example, compare the authoi's' re- 
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mark "in standard Polisli, j<fk uorinally ocinii^^ in uugakMl ('()in])arati ves" 
(00) with ''])o wyi*a/.OTiiacli /. ]n-/.oozo]iiein u/.vwauiy zarowiio spojnika niz, 
jak i s])6jiuka j<ik: Czul si^ iiio gor/ej niz (jak) dawnicj'' (Slownik popraimej 
polszczyzmj) (after Tiegatcd phrases us(j "both tlio cOTijunctiou niz and the 
coujuurtioii jf/A;: Czul si? iiic gorzoj iiiz (jak) da^\^licj — He was feelmg not 
\\ oi-setliaii before*' (trail. skated by R.N.)). Borsley and Jaworska use a number 
of exainpk's wliidi are doubtful and in spite of their oecuiTeuce in colloquial 
Polish eannot be treated us good illustrative examples. The last point is 
best illustrated by the following sentences used hy Jaworska on another 
occasion. They are: 

(22) Toznale^ km\{^ przcdtcMU, jak.4 knpil sanioe-hod. 

(you) met Aiui before-this how (you) bouglit ear 
'You met Ann before you bought the car.' (Jaworska 1082:163) 
(2:5) Poznale.s Ann§ poteni, jaks kupil samochod. 

(you) met Ann after-this how^ (you) bought car 
* Vou ]n(^t Ami after you bought the ear.' (Jawoi-ska 1082:163) 

1'Ju'< word jaks is nonexistcnit in Polish, no dictionary makes ixixy record of 
it, and one nuiy wonder on what grounds the authoT' says that ''speakers 
vary in the I'ealizatioTi of this plionomeiion with jak: jakzes and jakes arc the^ 
alternatives. Jaks has beeii chosen hei'e for t]ic sake of simplicity'' (Jaworska 
1982:162). If she uieaiis a colloquial, dialectal or some other variant of phonetic 
realization of the enclitic paii.iclo -fiA'thcTi ja/-^' should be tninscribed ])honerical- 
lyinonU'rto avoid misunderstanding. As it is it may legitimately be assumed 
that j<tks is a normal correct fornuition, Avhich is JU)t the ease. 

To eoTU-lude these renuirks T should like to make an appeal to contrastive 
linguists for a more careful selection of Polish language data which they use 
as normativfOy correct (unless specified otherwise). It seems eleai' in prinei]jle 
that a I inguist is respousi])le that the examples ho chooses should be com- 
prehensible, a])])ropriate to the contexts, and gen(;rated by the rules of gi-am- 
mar, in other words, to l>e fully acceptable aiul porfecitly grammatical. 
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CONTRASTI^^E SOCIOLINGUISTICS RECONSIDERED 



Kahol JaniCki 

Adam Mickiewicz Utiivertity, PoznaA 

The present paper is intended to be bo+h a continuation and a reviflion 
of niy earlier considerations pertaining to contrastive sociolinguistics (Janicki 
1979). I do not assume, however, tluit the reader of the present paper is 
acquainted witli the earlier work in question. 

I hope not to err in saying that the authors of tho overwhelming majority 
of contrastiv^e analyses to date (of. articles from PSiCL) conceptualize lan- 
guage as knowledge, and simultaneously work at a relatively high level of 
idealization (they accept regularization, standardization and decontextu- 
alizatior as kinds of idealization). Tliis philosophical itandpoint has led to 
the acceptance of tlie ideal speaker-hearer as the locus of language. As a 
oorollaiy, Mie question does not arise of what real speakers a given competence- 
related linguistic statement is true. This perspective seems to have brought 
about the fact that contrastive linguists of that philosophical orientation 
have been speaking about contrasting languages without addressing them- 
selves to the question of how precisely languages can be distinguished from 
one another. Fisiak et al. define contrastive analysis as **the systematic study 
of two or more languages in all the language components" (1978:9). This- 
definition appears to reflect the assumption made by most (all?) * competence- 
linguists' that 'a language' is a theoretical linguistic notion. 

\Mien one adopts a significantly lower level c: idealization, as I do, it. 
becomes indispensable to redirect one's attention a vay from linguistic know- 
ledge, and simultaneously toward linguistic behavior. Standardization and 
decontextualization get dispensed with, and the locus of language is no longer 
the ideal native speaker-hearer. The essence of language may be then seen 
for example as abstract meaning potential (Halliday 1978), which needs to 
be studied, among other ways, through actual linguistic behavior in real 
situations. It can be discerned immediately that lowering the level of idealiz- 
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aliun, aiul, wluil. n.ll.iws, liiiviiig to stu.lv lajigiiagc Lel'.avior, implirs a 
markwUy iiuToasing sigiiificanco of tlio n-Ail .-speaker.^ 

^V'itll tlic focus on heMvinr and the real speaker (as emerging tlivough 
(lis. unling staiulartUzatiou and docontoxtuulization) the question of whether 
la.ujimje^ or \ urieties thereof ean be contrasted should be posed anew. Once 
the linguist views hmguage m behavior, tiic universe of liis interest becomes 
nuu h hugcr, and the various categories of speakere and situations have to 
1h- attcMufod to in a principled manner. This is a fact" tliat the contrastive 
so. ioHnguist has to incoiTorutc into his analysis. Within this philosophical 
aiul methodological perspective, it is critical to define linguistic facts (which 
nia\' bo presented as 'grammars') in terms of precisely \^n&t population they 
are true of. In what follows I will try to show wliat consequences for contrastive 
(socio) linguistics are brought about by principled attending to linguistic 
l)( liavior and rejcethig standardization and decontoxtualization as kinds of 
idealization. 

In the essential part of Janicki (lS79) I stated that for any meaningful 
contrastive aoeiolinguistic analysis to be carried out a number of levels of 
comparability lui\-o to be established. The levels include the sociolectal and the 
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Fig. 1 



nt.\ listie levels. For instance, wth interest in the language of two large socially 
stratified speech communities one has to sociologically predefine the groups of 
pttople wliose linguistic behavior is meant to be compaied. Moreover, it is 
lUMiessary to secure the comparability of the two categories compared. 

1 It ,u-o(ls to bo streasod tiiat the reorio.itation toward studylnR bnlmvior sliould by 
no nimiifi bo idoutifiod with boiiaviorisni. In oti.oi- wordB, my approucli i.s bohavioral, not 
l„.bavio>i ,t,io. Coiiooptuftlly, my a,ialysis loaves epaco for viowing languago as Iciiowledgo, 
l)ut at tho samo thno allows a basically uonmoutalistic perspectivo ou l.vuguago, as the 
:„divid.inl i-o..oaroh.T wishes. I find committing mysolf ou this oontr.vl philosophical issuo 
to bi< iiu'SHi'iitif l for the prcsont considerations. 

' SI' stands for a inacro spooch coinmunily, and 1, 2, 3, 4. and 5 sMk.ul for mici'o 
spicoli iM.nnuiUiitii's sociolodoally dcOiiod. 
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TJins, M'iUi rctrr(Mi<'(^ U) Kiic. 1 aiul 2, if tlu^ t(»rtium compar.itioiiis is t\\o Anu^- 
tional relations holding among 1—4, 1— L of S]\ is coiupavable witli 1 of 
Si^., and I of SP.j is /io^ eO!H])<iiablo with 1 of It is poHsiblo. ho\vcv<»r, 

to (■r>no('iv(» I of Sp., and I of SP.i as (lomparablo if tlio criterion for cornpar- 
abiliLV is a sot of sooiologiojd indices, and if I of SPj and I of SP4 slnire thoni 
all. In (ntlu^r case, i.e., with oioiior fnuctional relations or a set of indicts as 
the criterion of comparability the toi-tiuni comparationis i« soeiologieal in 
natnic, stands outside Dlic lin juistic pro])ei-ties compared, and thus, inciden- 
tally, allows the researcher to avoid the danger of circnlarity. ^ 

Similarly, foi- a stylistic compariaoji to make sense, comparability lias to 
bt» tnaiiitained ".t the contcxtnal (use — in term-^ of Halliday et al. 1964) 
level. Again, ci udely, if S])eaker A\s eon ultative stylo (as conceived by Joos 
1059) is compr.red with speaker B's r-M inal style, then coniparabilit)^ within 
the analysis ha., not beer\ respected ^tnd no coachisions of significant interest 
<*an bi^ arri\'od at. 

It seems that tlie perspee-bivo adnnibratcd above, though a possible lin- 
gnistic perspective, is of special value to the sociolo^^ist. An alternative work- 
ing |)ei*spev^ti\'e will bo presented, which is in some cases more appropriate 
for the linguist to adopt. Tlie latter will, liowever, cast some doubt upon tlie 
plausil)ility of contrastive soeiolhiguistiea understood as an extentiou of 
contrastiN'e lin<.^nistics, the way the latter has been most commonly eon- 
oeived to date. 

Let me now oxamiuv^.thc consequences of the fu'st alternativ^e (hencefoT*th 
Al), wliich may. be viewed generally as studying linguistic heliavior of socio- 
logicallf/ prcdrfincd speech communities in predefined situations. To begin 
with, one lias to keep in mind the fact that the socjoi ^gist's object of inquiry 
is different from that of the linguist. Wiiile, ob/ior dy, we can argue end- 
lessly over various deiinitions. boundaries between disciplines, objects of study, 
aiul hiterdiseipHnarity, there seems to exist a general consensus as to the 
differcjit descriptive Toei as related to linguistics and sociology. In this cou- 



^ As Krzoszo\'''ski (in ijross) rightly points out ono noods a tortium ooinpamtionis 
outsido tho properties compiirod. Othorwiso, 0110 faoos the daiigtir of circularity, \vliicli 
Krznazow.sk i prosonts as follows: "Wo conaparo in ordor to soo what is similar and what is 
<lifforont in tho comparod matonals; wo can only compare itoms which are in somo res- 
pect similar, but we cannot uso sinailarity as an indopondent oritorion for deciding how to 
match items for comparison, since similarity (or difforenoe) is to result from tho compari- 
son and not motivate it** (5). I fully realize that the concept of tertiura comparationis and 
ita apj)licability to contrastive sociolLnguistic analyses of any kind requires extensive 
exploration. Positing pragmatic equivalence as tho tortium comparationis for all contrastive 
analyses ^^oing boyond the sent once (this scoms to be what somo authors suggest; cf. 
Krzc3zow&k- op. cit.) may in fact bo an oversimplification. As a detailed discussion of tho 
issue would expand tho present paper enormously, I take up tho topic of tortium com- 
parationis in contnistivo socioliiiguistics in a separate paper, which is in preparation. 

2 Pniicrs nnd studies . . . XVIII 
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iH'ct/K.n \, mav U- Idokc.l at as an cxpovci-t of sociological theory rather 
l.l,an t.h:it. of lil^t:uisti,■ thoorxv i., .. social groups (e.g. classes) arc sociological 
.oustructs devised to answer sociological qiiesMous In view of tins fact, 
,„av ai:i)car to ho. vvvy fruitful if the sociologist decides to embark upon 
linc^uistic facts in order to verify his sociological theory. In other words, 
uheu the sociologist studies lingiiistic behavior ho will or will not l)c able 
to obtain supi)Oi-t for the isolation of sociological categories. 

J HOW need to pause at the notions of 'a language', 'a sociolect', and 'a dia- 
h'cf. As Hudsen (1080) convincingly shows, the term 'a language' can bo 
n.sed only in a rather n(m -technical way, because linguistic reality cuts 
across what are commonly thought to be language h< Lmdaries, and because 
there is no one erit^rion that delimits languages. Consequently, 'a language 
(such as Polish, French, Sp^uiish) is not strictly a linguistic notion m so far 
as it is defined in terms of who speaks it. Likewise, the terms 'sociolec|' and 
'dialect' have been used for quite a long time now to refer to varieties of a 
lananage characteristic of socially defined gi-oups and regionally defined 
..roups, respectively. Again here, however, the use of the three terms in 
nuestion serves mainly sociological piin)oses as 'languages', 'sociolects , and 
'dialects' are linguistic varieties associated with groups of individuals pre- 
defined in non-ling aistic terms. 

Tt should be of considerable interest now to see how .linguistic facts actu- 
ally relate to such sociological categories as social group or social class. Thus 
the cmestions may be asked: Are there linguistic facts corresponding to the 
isolated (b^' the sociologist) social groups? Are there other facts that cut 
across those gi-oups? The two questioirs may be reformulated m^-. How 
linguistieallv I'eal are sociolects, sex-boxind varieties, age-bound varieties, etc.? 
,.r still clifl-erontlv — what is the oiitological status of sociolects, dialects, etc.? 

Some answers to the questions may be found when lijiguistic facts are 
scrx.tinizcd vgaiust such noidinguistic categories as region (geograplncal) 
and social group (sociological). With reference to the former, the existing 
evidence seems to indicate that there are no natural boundaries between 
dialects as some isoglosses cut across tcii-itories commonly associated with 
separate dialects (cf. e.g., Chambei-s and Trudgill 1980). Moreover there is 
every l oasons to believe that most, if not all, isoglosses have a unique distribu- 
tioi/ (Hudson 1980). In view of this fact 'a dialect' can be conceptualized 
only as a set o.^ linguistic items arbitrarily distingxiished from another set^ 

A.S c^ontrastive analyses of linguistic items marked for regional distribu- 
tion do not make much sense, I would now like to proceed to a discussion 
of socially marked linguistic items. I have mentioned 'regiona dialects 
only to provide a reference and some background information for the further 
discussion. As it api)ears, the distribution of isoglosses in geographical space 
shares many eharacteristics with that of linguistic items identified m social 
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s]»ac('. [ \v<Mil<l likr io slivss in i)assiii(r thai. 1' nsr '!iiiL,Miist.i(! itcni' in i]w. sc-nso 
<»f lliidst^n {li)S(i). i.e.. I coiisidei' 'linguistic^ ilvm' U) he any rcicognizcd liii- 
LuisMr ciititx'. ()])t'ralioiial definition of 'linguisti<- itt^n' will be a {"nnotion 
of i.lic ivscarc li(»rs conceptualisation of language* and tlio theory tliat the 
rehieai'cher tliink.s is the hest to account foi" the ayi)cct of h\iiguage tliat lie is 
interested in. 'J1nis, 'linguistic items' may bo lexical items, rules of various 
kinds, constructions, cousti'aints on rules, systems (as in systemic grammar), 
etc. 

Kig. :i below is intendctl to be a model of linguistic items distiibuted 
in social space. Let 1, 2, 3, and 4 of tlio veitical axis bo social classes defined 
in terms of some soeio-cconomio index. 
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Fig. 3 



ill Fig. :i let tJie caU'gory of consideration be 1, i.e., attention should for a 
mouK-nt 1)0 paid to the distribution of items wliich all arc clmractcristic of 1. 
()])\ionsly, tlie assunii)tion has been made that tlio sooiolhiguistic 'order* 
of 2 — 4 is equivalent to that of 1. To reiterate, 1 is a sociologically predefinod 
oatogoiA', a predefined group of people whoso hxnguage is subject to analysis. 
Fig. 3, in my opinion, retlocts lingmstie facts as tlioy relate to social classes. 
Tiuit iK, tlujre are lingmstie items eliaractcnstio of 1 and only of 1 (items 
J, 3, 6, 7, 8, 0, 15, 10 of tlie horizontal axis). Tliere are others which are charac- 
t<3ristic of 1 as well as of 2 (items 4, 13, 18), and still others characteristic 
of 1 ay well as of 2 ;ind 3 (items 2, 12. 14), and still otliers cliaracteristic of 
all the social classes differentiated in some way. Most significantly, however, 
the set of items eharaoteristic of 1 includes tliose wliosc distribution in social 
s])ace is marked quantitatively. Li other words, 1 includes items which: 
a, occur in 1 exclusively, b. occur in 1 as well as hi otlier categories, and 
c. occui- in all categories with varying frequencies. At present, it seems most 
difficult to tUfine c\'cn I'cugh propoilions of items in any of the three cat- 
egories. Also, esta])]isliing tlic distribution of a considerable number of items 
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lor any real m'\. of , a1,.-uri.-s imrallol to the hyi)Ot-l.<«.fi<-al 1 1 "f oiir rxaiDpIo 

is all cxt.rciiu'h- (lilliciilt (ask. 

Tlic inodol pivs< iit<-(l above is sul.jcrt to furtl.c!' discussion. Xaiiiclv, 
uhilc our present knoulc.l-c, scarce as it is, allows us to stroii-ly believe 
that lii.-iiistic items siieli as 2, .5. 1!), 20 (i.e.. those -oiiig beyojul one social 
(•lass) rvMv exist, tlic cxistoiiee of items sudi as 1, :i, «, etc. (i.e., those tliat 
are eliaraeteiistie of oiily one category) is a bit iiiort; doubtful, i.e., it caniiob 
be ruled Q\it tiiat sociolects differ from one another only m (luantitative 
teiaus. If this were actually true, then items such as 10 and 20 would be the 
only item t\'[n' for the sociolinguist to work with. 

'in the context of what T have said as far one lias to remember that social 
space may be defined by moans of a variety of paramet<>rs. Therefore, even 
if items such as 1 and 3 do not exist in the social space defined in terms of 
social class parameters, they nuiy exist in the social s])aee defined in terms of 
the speaker's sex, or age."" 

Irrespective of whether items such as 1 and 3 exist, which wo arc nob 
■Mr to determine at present, it remahis to be clear that items such as 2, 
13. 19, 21 do exist. Jn this connection, the qiicstion arises of what linguistic 
reality 'soeiolects' refer to. Also, one could address oneself to the layman's 
contention that people of different social standing speak different kinds of 
language. The sociolinguist can put the question and the contention together 
in bis att<>mpt to answer the former and account for the latter. As regards the 
latter then; as the laynuin operates on stereotypes (some = all. often = always), 
he tends to believe that linguistic variation in social grou])s is only of a quali- 
tative nature. AVe are now left with the question of what 'soeiolects' actually 
are. 

Usually defined as .speech coiivc: ^ons characteristic of social groups, 
'soeiolects' are nothing but sots of linguistic items wlioso qualitative and 
quantitati\-e features correspond to tlie sociological!}' predefined social groups, 
ft follows that the notion of 'sociolecf cannot be used in linguistics in any 
technical way other than, trivially, when being synonymous with 'linguistic 
item' (Hudson 1980). 

Fig. 3 is an oversimplification to the extent that social classes constitute 
an oversimplification of social reality. '.I'liat is, with.in social classes (usually 



* Obviously, sonu. laupimgos liicludo liM-uisHc items specifically ehanictcnstic of 
the fcnmlo or the mrtlo apcaJwr, e.g., cf. Polish 'musialam' (female) vs 'musialew.' {male). 
Thp two forms arc standard, formal Polish. Iin what Joos would call tho casual or mtimato 
styles, males and femal.is may and in fact do reverse tho endings for whatever reason. 
The oceurroneo of 'inusialcm' (feinalo), though of extremely low fr.-queney, w a hnguistie 
fact. For that roasou it docs not .seem to bo a uonsonsical idea to believe that porliaps tho 
distribution of most linguistic items in social .^paco is marked .luaulitatively, not riuali- 
tatively. 
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drfincd in trniis (Kcnpatiou, cdiK^ation, incoiiui, ot(;.) tlrjre obviouslv 
exists fiirtlicr sociuJ (Jiffcrciitiation as j)eo])l(^ van ])0 gronpc/l t\kmg a niiiiibor 
of dimensions sneli as a^e, sex, size ofianuly, fatJierV oeeu])at.i(ni. friendshi]) 
nriworh, reliuion, social mobility, ethnieit.y, (^te. .Moreover, nu>st of those 
stx ial (liuicnsions correlate in somo eomplex way with lingiiittio facts. Thus, it 
bt eomes iiec-essa ry to plot hiiguisti(i items on a nuiIti-(hmensional map of 
social factors. Assuming that the dimensions written out beiow do aetuahy 
eonelate with lingiii.stic variables, tlie map might take on the folknving form: 




Fig. 4 



All that Fig. 4 intends to i^liow is that linguistic items tend to bundle together 
(items 1, 3, 4, 5). 'Biuidling together' does not necessarily mean, however, 

/ t]\at many items may have the same distribution in social space. On tlio 
contrary, it cannot be nded out that each linguistic item has its own unique 
distribntion. Fuithermore, in addition to the items that bundle together there 
an^ others wliich cut across bundles (items 2 and 6). It should be remembered 

, that the bundlirtg in question njay be both qualitative and quantitative, i.e., 
thei*e s(»om to exist social category networks which can be characterized by 
the existence or non -existence (occurrence or non-occurrence) of a given 
linguistic item (e.g., a lexical item), and, there are other networks which can be 
linguistically desciibed in terms of liow frequently a given linguistic item* 
materializes in linguistic beliavior. 

To make the whole of my foregoing discussion more clear, let me give 
some examples. The final bilabial consonant (sic!) in Polish words such as 
idq, rohiq., etc., may oceni* in the Unguistic behavior of sjMiakers differen- 
tiated by the following sf)cial features: either' sex, any edneation, age- 40-60, 
working class origin, any income, any profession. The lexical item 'balanga' (a 
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llin-) cm ^>rrhap-^ ''«■ marked as: cither sox, ago- up to 40. any social ongin, 
iiny incoi . at l<'ast sccciulnry cducnlioii, father's profession - - any, rchg- 
aiiv. Likewise. \U'- in<)iphok);i;ical cii(lin,<i aw (as in rohikim. niialam. 
,.,,'.) H.ay'bo n.arke<l as: sex - ieraalc''. a-e — any. social ori-in • any e.li.- 
,-,.iion - ■ aii\-. inofession any. religion — any. 

The cxan'iph's given ahovc are not real ill the sense that the marking of the 
111,. nisMc items l.ronght up has not hoen v.uilie.l empirically. 1 believe that no 
,.ouvin( ing rnti i-.xan.ples . an he; given at present beeansc syste.nutic, empirical 
research along the lines presented above lias not been carried out yet. In any 
ex cnt, all tha't those examples are hitcuded to indicate is that items will in- 
tersect. Many will differ only by one feature, e.g.. all social features being 
e.,ual, s].eakcr A will exhibit linguistic item X ami speaker B will not, only 
be< ausc speaker A's religion is Y and speaker IVs is Z. 

As was stated in Janic^ki 1979, for the researcher to eotninence a eontrast- 
i\c ' sociolinguistic analysis, establishing comparability at the 'user' level 
j.as to be followed by establishing comparability at tlie 'use' level.'^ In other 
words, when studying the linguistic behaviour of two comparable gi'oups of 
people the forinarstvle of group A has to be compared with the formal style 
of oroup B, the con.sultativo style of gi-oup A has to be compared with the 
consultative st^•le of group B, etc. A closer look at variation according to use 
(rcistral, stylistic variation) permits one to claim that stylistic variation (like 
dialectal and sociolectal) cannot be viewed as a set of distinct varieties con- 
ditional contextiiallv (Hudson 1980). Rather, the speaker's, and by exten- 
sion, a group of speakers' repei-toire should be conceived of as a network of 
liii'-uistic items of which some bundle together (again, as in sociolectal and 
dialectal variation), i.e.. have similar contextual distribution, others have 
identical contextual distribution, and still others significantly luivc a umqne 
eontex-tual distribution, i.e., clearly cut across the buiuUcH. It follows that 
linc^ui.stic ikuus marked for context can be defined in terms of a set of values 
pertaining to a number of context (situational) dimensions. Halliday (1978) 
dis-tinguishes three dimensions, Ervln-Tripp (1971) distinguishes five, Hymca 
(1974) distinguishes thirteen, Preston (1979) distinguishes several more, and 
they all seem not to have been able to identify all the relevant dimensioia.s. 
Also, what is of utmost impoi-tancc is the fact that identifying all the relevant 
dimensions is only the first step in the analysis since we will still be left with 
the formidable task of hax-ing to exactly define the contextual distribution 
of each linguistic item thus determining wliieh items are uniquely distribut<;d 

and wliidi are not. . 

I n view of what I have said so far the distribution of linguistic items m the 
,„uli,i-dinu>nsional contr.xluul space will graphically look like the following: 

« 

- i"V)r Iho 'nsi i- tisc' distinction cf. HallicUy ct nl. (1901). 
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stand for dinieiusions sucli as setting, topic, function, clmnncl, speaker's 
emotional state, listener's emotional state, role-relationship holding between 
tile int(M locutors, listener's ]>erueivc(l age, listener's sex, listener's perceived 
social status, etc. Tliose are variables eorn^iating with linguistic items (A — L) in 
a manner still iaigely unknown to \is. One of tlio significant tasks tliat the 
soclolingiiist faces is thus isolating tlui complete list of tlie relevant dimen- 
sions and values of those dinnMisions that eori'clate with linguistic items. ^ 
Let ine now })riiig all tlic present discussion hack to contrastivc sociohn- 
gtiisties. dearly, in view of wliat lias been said so far, tlic Al option (=stu- 
dying Hiiguistic })ehavior of soeioiogicaily ])redefuied groups in non lin- 
gwisticaliy predelhicd situations) can be either supplemented or replaced 
h\- option A2, whoso critical characteristic is that of studying the distribution 
of linguistics items in tiic uniiti-dimcnsional social si)acc. Thus, A2 is no doubt a 
Jniguistic ])ersp(Mitive, an exponent of linguistic theory. It miglit scorn to 
follow tJiat A2 is the persi)eeti\''e for tlui contrastivc sociolhiguist to adopt. 
Whether A2 allows vicwhig contrastivc sociolinguistics aa an extontion of 
contrastivc linguistics is a cpicstion that 1 will take up shortl3^ lu what follo\\'s 
J will try to sliow that both Al and A2 are legitimate perspectives enablijig 
the reaching of different goals, except tiiat A2 no longer allows 'contrasting' in 
tiic sense of Fisiak et al. (197r)). 



• 'I'Ik* (lislaiicc Ix'twcc ii ilnnXH O ixnd V is prcHfi'VJnl only for tho roador to b(?tlnr 
_LM-?isp t)n' i(l(*{v btiiidlinj/. Iii nniUty thorc in no distjiiioc of any sort. 
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Am waf. iiKutiuiicl at tJic i)ii1s<'1. ofHus iiajK^r, Al mmvcs mainly sociological 
Vm ])(,sc.. A I may Mnis j.rovidc linguistic infonnatitm on tho. finu^tioiuiig ()f 
...,,riah.i(m|..s])r< .l'crmc(l innon-liiiguiHtic terms, Interestingly enoiigli, that ui- 
',„ iu;:1uiii may lie l.ilu-n .rl leusly 1<. tli.' elle.^l l le'd .h-fhiitioiis of social -roui.s 
ineciilioi.ite ilie li 1 iLiulstle (lata pidvided. 

In addition to the main sociological function, Al will pn.vc incvitablo 
upon :iM<.mi.tin« to eontnust th.' standard varieties of two languages, and will 
llms Unu out to be us.^lul in serving practi(.d linguistic purposes. Language 
sl.nulan'i/ation always involves selection - selecting a variety to be eousidcred 
•standard' (Hautjcn lS)(i()). Selection, in turn, implies resorting to one set of 
s]H'al<ers and not otliers. as well a« one set of situational varia])les, and not 
others. That is, .standard varieties have normally be(;u conceived as relatuig 
to specific social groups (those of high social prestige), and realms of activity 
(r<'., cultnral en-nts, mass me.lia) non-linguistically preselected. Standard 
varieties are dclin-.-ted for practical reasons of which the following three arc 
the most impoitant: 

1, enabling rclat elv unencumbered comnuniication within large, national 
agg.vgat^'s of indiv lals, who, most often, do not naturally share a signifi- 
cantlv homogec, i "icty, 

2, " in foreign ■ Icariiing/teachiug, havuig to select one variety out, 
of the many variot. . . 'le foreign language is simply unavoidable if foreign. 
laiiiMiago leaniiug is to be feasible, and 

S translation re(,uires preselecting varieties to be resorted to in the process. 

It is not a <'0al of this paper to discuss the issue of how standard varieties 
Jiave been or should be delimited. Suffice it to emphasize that in the history of 
-.standardization' it has been .speaher and situation categories that have served 
a.s the basis for the ].ro<:edure to be earned out upon (of. Edwards (197b), 
g.iirk (imiS), Dittmar (lOTti)), Thus 'standardi/.ation' is clearly an exohn- 
gnistie process. It is the society's intervention in linguistic reality; it is an 
intervention of a sociopolitical nature. 

Once standard varieties have been delimited, arc faced with the ques- 
tion of w h^- standard varieties should be contrasted at till. It seems that the 
main two reasons are: l.tlie practical need« of foreign language learning/teaeh- 
iu" and 2 th(! practical needs of translation. This khid of contrastive analy- 
sis^will oir.M' information on how lingaiistic items are distributed in two sets of 
predefined social ..ategories, e.g., one such set (in will generate charae- 
teristics A B C ■ of tlu! second person singular pronoun, another set (m 1.,,) 
w ill generate i-haraeteristics 1), E, F... of the pronoun. Obviously, information 
on L and T... in this respect will help account for some errors made by for- 
ei,n,/sec(.nd language learners, and it will constitute valuable material m the 
o^•crall process of foreign/se-ond language leannng/teaching, and in that ot 
translation. Contrasth.g standard varieties, valuable as it might be for prac- 
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tical icnsoiiH. -will iiol, -jMoviih^ iniu^h infoMnatioii aa to how linguistic items nrc 
(irtualh/ (listiibuU'd in social space. This is because deliiniting and then con- 
trastiiig standard vaiieties of tAvo hingiiages fall Avithin the scope of Al, i.e., 
invoh'e a iuMi-liiigxiisti(^ predcfinition of phenomena under hivcstigation. In 
i'onelusion, it tiinis out tliat the A I perspective serves theoretical sociological 
}>ur])CKS('s and 2)radiv(il limjnidic puiT^oses. 

Th(» othei" ])Oi*spcctive, A2, diffei's from Al nuiinly in that A2, xndike Al, 
does not pi'esu"|)poye the i)rcdetiniti:yn of speaker and situation categories. In 
«»tli(»r A\ c)i (ls, the essence of A2 is defining the distribution of linguistic items in 
social space. A2 is not an exponent of sociological theor^^; it maybe AieAved as a 
vcriticatioiud pi'ocodure for (soeio)linguistie theory. While the center of atten- 
tion in A 1 is social eategoi'ies, tlie center of heed in A2 is hnguistic items. 

It is (\ss(^ntial to remember that studjang the distribution of Unguistie items 
in social space constitxites the core of A2. In this way, A2 resembles Avhat 
'.rrudgill (11)74) calls 'cluster analysis', in which linguistic similarities lead to 
gion])ing s])cakers together and identifying the nonlingnistic featin'es that 
tJiej' shai(». iMovc^ importantly, however, A2 will, implicitly or explicitly, bring 
to liijit tlui fact that boundaries between languages, dialects, or any varieties 
foi' that matter, are fluitl. It follows, again, that 'a language', 'a dialect', or 
'a variety' is a soeud notion in so far as it is defined in terms of Avho spealvS 
it or in A\lnit social situations it is spoken. 

A eorollaiy of what has been said so far is that A2 is a trully (socio)lin- 
guistie perspective. It seems thus that within that perspective the essence of 
eon tj^a stive sooiolinguistic inquiries will be contrasting linguistic items as they 
are distributed in the nuilti -dimensional social space. The goal here is clearly 
linguistic, i.e., assigiiing social descriptions to Linguistic items helps to account 
for the niu I ti aspectual reality of linguistic items, which constitute language. 
If one views the whole of language as complex networks of linguistic items 
(with respect to both 'user' and 'use*), including recognizable bundles but no 
disci'eot boundaries between them, the soeiolinguist's ultimate aim — account- 
ing for language, will necessarily involve taking resort to those veiy lin- 
guistic items. If, in turn, one conceives of contrastive sociolinguistics simply 
as a method of stud;v'^iig language, contrasting linguistic items has to ensue. 

At this point we need to reflect agahi on the fimdamental goal of con- 
trastive linguistics as defined by most linguists conceptualizing langxiage as 
laiowledge. The goal is accounting for language, and it involves contrastijig 
'languages'. The imphcation here is that languages can be viewed as disci^eet 
entities. Consequently, putting them together in order to find similarities and 
diiferences between them is a feasible endeavor. When 'languages' or bounda- 
ries between them are sui veyed from the sociolinguistic viewpoint, i.e., when 
the analysis adopts a significantly lower level of ideahzation, it becomes evi- 
dent that 'disei'eet languages' arc non-existent. What seems to result is that 
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.■ontrastivr analvHis in tl.o sense of Fisiak et ai. (1078) is no lon-cv plaus.bl.,. 
\ <.lo.se look at' iingulHtie phenomena described in terms of behavioral {not 
behavioristi(-) theory lends one to conclude that boundaries between lan- 
.,ua..cs between re^rjonal dialects, between social dialeets, registers, or any 
ol.laM- varieties are very ludikcly to bo able to be set linguistically. What we 
.„•,. left with are luiguistio itcni*^ associated with a complex network of rela- 
tionships pertaining to nudti-din.ensioiial social space. Can we tlien contrast 
linguistie items? If so, what for? 

"•Vo preempt a possible reservation one has to admit that, ecrbamly, ini- 
<.uiHti(^ items have been tlie object of contractive analyses for a long tnne now. 
\\-lKit are -Subject ehuises in lOnglish and Polish", "On 'coming' and 'gomg in 
iMudish and (Jerman", "On items introducing finite relative and interro- 
oative clauses in English and Dutch" but contrastive analyses of Iniguistic 
Ftcms^' However, lingiustic items may be described or contrasted nr a variety 
oi wa^-s or at various levels of language. Lr this connection, one should keep 
in mind the fact that most contrastive analyses (like those mentioned above) 
been analyses of language at the phonological and grammatical levels. 
Linuuisti(, items have been picked out from two languages tacitly assumed to be 
di..'.reet entities with lingnisbic retdity. What / am concerned with at present 
are lin-niistie items (including those same items that the phonolog.sts and 
.n ammarians have been deaUng with) at a higher level of analysis. In terms of 
:vstemie grannnar, we are eoncorned here ^vith the level of situation and the 
interlevel of 'context'. Again, the interest in linguistic items and their dis- 
tribution in social space is a corollary of one's interest in linguistic behavior. 

In ,.onclusion, I envisage the core of work in sociohnguistics (the A2 var- 
i,,,t ) to be basically a two stage analysis. First, answers should be sought to 
the question of what arc the difhensions relevant to descriptions of Imgu.stic 
i1..m.s. In other words, one should try to isolate all the social parameters to 
whieli linguistic items are sensitive. The problem of utmost difficulty tliat the 
.r,c.ioliniruist fac^s is that different linguistic items tend to be sensitive to 
dillVrcnt, social paramete.-s, with only some bundling present Second furic- 
tional values (indicate,^) of the dimensions h, question will have to be d.s- 
<.,.imiuate,l. The question is of, for example, what khuls of settmg (once 
•.s..i,t,ing' has been determined to be a relevant dimension) are hngmstie items 

We MV, thus brought to tlic fundamental question within Ai (from the 
point of view of the objective of the paper), namely, how can contractive 
.0. iolin<r.,istics be envisioned within that global perspective. 

1 will trv to answer this question by again taking recourse to the work of 
tlie 'compcience-linguist'. What the 'competence linguist' docs is contrast 



Thos.^ are example titles of articlcB froin PSiGL. 
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li]i,miistic iiriwH or sets ol' linguist.i(t items at Mio Uwi^l i)[ fonii and tli(» intcrlevd 
fii phnvnlnfji/ (in tt^nns of systemic; ,L?rammar). In my iindorstaiKliii^i^. the 'co!))- 
■I)rt-<Mi('(»-Iii)(ruist' has hi^rn contrasting langtiagcs without, howw-ser. cxplioitlx- 
(•I;1imili,^ that •hn)>>'iiat4os' are hn;jfuisti(^ notions. I^'iirtliermorc. tlu^ 'eoiu])(»- 
tcnc(»-nii<j:iiist' has not rxpUr.iily discnisscd tho practical (toaohiii^u -|-transhitioii) 
ami th(» theoretical (hngiiistie miivcuials) goals as vii^Avcd a<i'ainst siieli no- 
ti()ns as 'a lan<^iia<<(^\ 'stanthird langua<r(;'^ 'dialcet'. 'variety', *st>-lc', etc. 

What the 'l)(^]ia\ ior-/soeio/linguist' Avill do is also contrast linguistic items 
or sets of linguistic it^uns, exet^pt tliat the ana]y^iis Avill be carried 0\it at tho 
level of \siU(ati(m' and Uie iiiterl(»v(»l of 'amteM' (again-in terms of systentic lin- 
guistics). Tlu^ inti»r(»st in .situation and eontcxt ne( "ssitates, among other 
things, defining tli(» distribution of linguistic items ii. lulti-dimensional social 
s])ac(\ 'rji(» 'b(»haviordinguist' .socins to liaA'o to clearly distinguish ])et\veen 
goals (tlieorctical vs praetieal) wth reference to notions like "languages', 'stan- 
dar<l languages', Mial(»cts\ etc. Granted that distinction, A2 aiins at tlie saitio 
ty])e of goal that a lot of *eom])etcnoe-linguists' do, namel\-, linguistic uni- 
vcrsals. Thus, Al is geared toward reaching a Ungnistic thcordical goal — tlie 
deseri])tion of tbi^ u^iiversals of language. One ean ccHainly argue about tlie 
ontological status of those iniiversals ('competeiiee-lhiguist' is u nientulist 
\\)i(»reas the 'behavior-linguist' is not necessarily so); luAvever, I tliink that 
that discussion wndd go beyond the essence of the pnper, and I therefore 
al)andon it, Sufho(» it to say that tlie A2 sociolinguist is basically intt^rcsted 
in the relationshi])s liolding betwet^u linguistic items and social space eharac- 
tcristi<s of language, [n stun, the eontrastivo *eompotenee-Iingnist' and the 
eontrastive 'behavior-linguist' (particularly the one Avho adopts the A2 per- 
sjKM'tive) have both tho same tifpc. of research goal (linguistic theoretical) Init 
not exactly tlic same goal. The difft^reuee in goal sprhigs IVoni difTerenccs in 
defining the object of ijiquiiy. The sociolinguist aiul, by exteiition, tlie eon- 
trastivf^ sociolinguist, investigate those aspects of Ihiguistic n^ality tlnit tho 
'< on\])etencedinguist' citlier implicitly ignores or explicitly n^jcets as legitimate 
<>bjects (){' linguistic iucpiiry. 

To finally an'ive at the core of the an.sAver to the (piestion of 'Iioav can eon- 
l.rastiv(^ sociolingtiisties within the A2 perspective be envisioiunr one may 
eouelude^ that a^ialysis of this sort Avill involv^e contrasting lingxiistie items in 
t'ern)s of tlu^ir relationships to the innlti-diinensional social ypace. Those items 
A\ill onl\- hi\ info nn( ill}/ taken to Ijelong to different langnages. The question of 
Avliether a given item belongs to language A or B Anil be Inessential from the 
point of A i(n\' of the goal of the research endeaA'^or. Linguistic items Avill be 
serutiiii/.ed in social space, obviously, in order for regularities to be found, 
and tlnis for tlte soeial aspects of language to be aecoxuited for. It can be seen 
that, following the present Avay of reasoning, one is free to study items 'intra- 
Inigually' and 'interlingually' (i.e., items that tj^pieally belong to 'one laa- 
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fjuniir*' or Uiosc 



^,,„^ t.yiMcally l)cl()nfj;iii^ l^o two 'diiVercnt laiigiiagcH') with basically 

tlK- same tiu'Oictical objective in miad. C(nic.liiain«;, once one accepts my lino 
el' tlioiif^ht, contrastive Koeiolinauistie analysis (tlu^ A2 pcrHpcctivc) may 1)0 
t^-iitatively drlined as syst^-inatic juxtaposition oflingaistie iten^jj. as tiicy are 
distribiiU'd in tlie midfi-dinieiisioiial (imdti-paranioter) aocial space. The goal 
ofM.eh analyses will be Imjaidic and theoretical, i.e., this kind of analysis will 
enable search for imivoisal laws peitaining to the social aspects of language. 

P.eoapitulating, eontrastive .soeiolingnistics, cmcTgijig as a consequence of 
focussing on lingiustic behavior, may be understood as hicorporating two 
fi.ndiuncntal ^vorking pci-spectivo.s. The gist of one (Al) is studyhig lingiustic 
bcliavior of soeiologi.^ally predetinod groups of people in sociologically prc- 
defniod situations. With tlie eontrastive method in mind, tliis perspective 
vccrves llwontkal aocivloijiail purposes (verifying sociological tlicorio.s) and 
pmrticul linijuistic purposes (language teaclung+translation). The other per- 
spective (A2) fo.nisses on describing the distribution of linguistic items in the 
multi-dimensional social space. A2 does not necessitate any predefinitions of 
H)eiological nature. A2 may evolve into a contrastmr-ftualysis of linguistic 
iu-ms as they arc distributed in social space. Sufch analysis us rendered for 
Ihforvtiml linriuistic purposes, as the objective Vdwiying the analysis is 
arriving at language miiversals. In spite of all the differences between Al and 
A2 at the notional level, the two perspectives may be taken to globally com- 
idenient each other. Tins is because theoretical feedback and practical per- 
meation l)etween Al and A'2 arc inevitable. 
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VARIATIONS IN POLISH NASAL /§/: 
A CON^nilBUTION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONlllASTIVE 
SOCIOLINGT^ISTTC METHODOLOGY 



Jane Johnhon 

Adam Mickxwicz Uiiicfraity, Poznatl 

Contrastive socioliiigiiistics (CS) is a relative newcomer to the field of 
coiitrastive linguistics. Although there has been as yet little empirical work 
(lone, attempts have been made to clarify a number of theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems (Janicki 1979, 1982). In tliis article I mil briefly review some 
of Janicki's ideas, and present some sociolmguistic data on Polish. Although 
these data were not collected within the theoretical and methodological frame- 
work of contrastive analysis, I believe they may help exemplify some points 
Janicki has made, and answer some questions he has raised.* 

In his 1979 aiticle on the development of CS, Janicki , concerns liimself 
primarily with the goals and methodology of CS, and in particular Avith the 
possibility, indeed the necessity, of finding equivalent sociolinguistio patternB 
in the two languages xmder investigation. This involves the extension of 
current sociolinguistic theoiy and methodology to the developing field of CS. 
This means studjdng language as it is used in the speech community, studying 
language as social beha\'ior. The behavior in question consists of 'actual 



* This rtrticlo ia loosely based on a paper presented at tlie 18th International Con- 
ference on Polinh-English Contrastive Linguistics (Johnson 1982). I have made several 
substantial changes, however. The entire section 4n commimicative competence has boon 
romovecl; I am currently expanding it and will publish it as a separate paper. I have also 
dropj^od tlie discussion of the fronting of /a/, and have expanded the analysis of 
including data not presented in the earlier version. (A full discussion of both variables 
can be found in Johnson 1980). An expanded version of the section on /a/ and language 
change-in-progross is also being prepared as a separate paper. I wish to thank the partici- 
pants at tlie conference for their often insightful questions, comments, and criticisms,, 
and especially for the interest and enthusiasm shown by many for whom quantitative 
analj^^is and variation tlioory are new approaches to the study of language. 
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3,..,,onua.ur ..s mvc«tigaU,d on a group of spoakovs sUicl,!,- .l.luu.l l.y socud 
and gcograplucal parai.uW (Janicki 197!); 33). .,,«+„„,„tio 
.b.i.ki outlin.^H a two-fold ol.jcotivo for CS, to "prov.d. a ysto.uat.c 
iuM.apusd.i.m of .•ciuival.at an.l uoncciuival..nt, .oHoling-UHt.- patt-rnH, and 
V 1. a. a.,al,.,il.al fa.nowovk for tl.o Ibrmatiou of thoon.. ol language 
'n o" (ibid U). A n.ajo.- .-on.o.n in the fuHillmont of tlu« objective m that he 
r. uietien in this .,.ase hn.gua.es, actually ho "oo.uparal. - m Hociohn- 
. L,,ie t.-nns ..('onfMHtivc soeiolinguintic analyses cannot l)e ^uulev akou un 1 
th.' nc<.<.ssa,y l,.,rl. <^ comparalnlU,, have been established and clearly denned 

iMUpliasiH in original). 
' The eoneept of levels of con.pa. ability is son.ewhat more co.upk- than t 
:.,pi,oars at first glanee. Granted, all languages are comparable - torn.s of 
, , ,,„io,. i.e. all have a range of functional varieties. All languages , m- st>l- 
i var aticn, c,r variation in registers; all languages reflect soe.al d, rorenccs 
; ed .M categories such as age, sex, and social status. But the soe.ohngu.st.c 
linkers of tl:«e hngui^tie varieties will not necessarily be the sau.e u. two 
(liir.-rent languages, making direct comparison dilTicult. 

Z'c recently, Janieki bas raised yet another problem uwo vcd ,n establish- 
ing levels of comparability, in which ho h^dudcs sociolectal and stjd.s^ 
tls (.lanieki 1982:2). The problcn., of course, is that the number and/or 
, , , If ,br example stylistic levels, n.ay bo dilferent m two dilTercnt lan- 
"^.s If the "in/ormal" stylo in one language includes a greater range o 
C^ii^tie behavior than the <nnfornnd- style of another, then are these valul 

time beem.sc of tlio arbitrary nature of the styles delmcated. Wo know fiom 
l™t 0 of speech behavior that all individuals and all speech communi- 
t "in hide iu their repertoires a range of speech styles, from almost cr,T really 
1^ u t t n.ough an extremely formal or "fro.-a" .style, to use Joos tern 
00 902 . However, these styles represent a contiuuum; there are no natural 
!;'ZlariJ .separating one style from another. Shu. 

nosed by the lin<niist for his or her o^vm purposes, there ,s no set nuinbei ot. 
I le in a y language. We also know that it is virtually impossible for the 
.u s to e ioit very informal speech from hxformants; the nu.re presence o an 
|:;;SiI; :^:his or her paraplLaUa is a constrau.h^g inauenee on the style 

" r t^J^lSnue to use this concept of style, we ^^f^:^^ 
■abitrarily bounded styles because they haye proven to bo ^lscfnl. The kind 
^o1^^^ variation speakers use give us more data, give us additional 
nfo matS about the range of variation the speakci. have in their rcper- 
X. The paems of variation in speech that emerge as a speaker move from 
t^c it ficirily formal style of the word list to the relatively informal con- 
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VTrsat'onal niylo hiiv(^ f^nubh^l im to make uHoful geuoralizations about lin- 
guistic L^^huviov and linguistic or HOcioliTiguiHtio procosfies. As long as we, tho 
investigators, n^momber that our ^'stylos'' roprosent only a poiliion of tho 
rayig(^ of bt^l\<\vior jn^ailable to tho siuiakov, and as long as wo remenibor that 
th<'y are oatcigorics imposed on tho data, wo can continue to use them aa heuristic 
fir vices and 0,1 n test their validity hh liouristic^ devices cross -culturally. 

WTien wo arc^ trying to sot up lovols of comparability between two lan- 
guage;', we iir ist decide whether wc arc hiterested in comparability at tho 
levo^ of functirjn or at the level of analysis. Ideally, of oouitjo, these two lev- 
els \'»ould bo oongnient. In actual practice they need not be. It is obvious 
tli-xt the boun laries and even the contexts of ^Snformal*' speech may be diflfe- 
rent ui Polisli and lOnglish. My contention is that at this point in tho develop- 
ment ')f C'S it fk)es not matter. The dividing line between **infornnir' speech 
and ''v-arefui is arbitranly sot anyway, even in the speech of a snigle in- 



Th .' stylistic range of any speech community, or any individual, is a con- 
tinuuz » artifioijdly divided into discrete segments by tho sociolinguist. Tliis 
division into vogments is based on both linguistic and nonlinguistic factors. 
Traditionally, style has been defined by context, and data-gathering sessions 
are often designed to elicit a range of discrete styles, usually including arti- 
ficially formal styles such as the reading of word lists. (See Labov (1972) for a 
detaji^d discussion of this problem.) The same techniques that are used to 
elicit styles in English can be used in other languages to test the hypothesis 
that different v-rieties of speech can be elicited by varying the context. Once 
we have estai ilished that the concept of style is valid and that changing the 
<ontext can t rigger some kind of style shifting, then we can, if we wish, in- 
vt<ifcigat^ more carefully differences in the stylistic continua of two or more 
rrnguages. 

7n o>\is paper, therefore, I am not claiming that the styles I elicited re- 
press, i possible styles available in Polish, nor that tho repertoires of Polish 
and E) ';IIsn speech communities are identical. I do maintam that they are 
demons ably comparable, and that the use of arbitrarily defined styles has 
resulted in the collection of data which indicate linguistic processes in Polish 
strikingly similar to those described in various studies of English and which 
add to our knowledge of language and linguistic behavioi in general. 

I am further arguing in this paper for the comparability, or even the equi- 
valence, in Polish and English of other social facftors such as age, sex, and 
social class membership which have been shown to affect or interact with 
sociolinguistic processes in English-speaking communities.^ I believe that 



• I am presontmg only Polish dafca in this paper; oompekrable studies of English are 
legion. Soo for oxamplo Labov 1966, 1980; Trudgill 1974, 1978. 
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thiH approach .uch1u« neatly with Janicki'H propoBcd so ution to the piobk m 
of oilushmg levels of co.nparability: "the essenco ^ 
KuiHtic mquiricH will be oontrasthig linguistic items as they are distubutc.! 
in tlie multi-dimensional social space" (Janicki 1982:11). , ^ , . 

The (hiU I a.u mmg for this paper como from a survey [ conducted .u 
.l>«.uan hi 1977.» The survey was based on tiie model developed by Labor lu 
hi« New York study (Labov 190(i) and subseque.itly used by othoi-s in va- 
i^us Idles conducted in the United States, Canada, and Great Bntaui. I as cl 
rstLtified representative sample of 37 individuals. The stratification of the 
sample was based on ago, sex, .md social class memberslup. Social clas.s 
membership, in the ease of the adults, was determined by education aaid o cupa- 
tion; childien ^vere assigi.ed to their parente' social class The social class 
,ioHoriptors used were based on results of empirical sociological research done in 
maul. (See, for example, Wesolowski 1979, Wesolowski and Slomczj.iski 

""tL sample was further divided into two age groups: high school students. 
17 or 18 yeai-s old and their parents, whose ages ranged from 46 to ob. Al the 
parents interviewed were either natives of Poznari or had lived there at least 
twenty years. Ail the students had been born and raised m Poznan The filial 
sample then consisted of sixteen members of the iateUigentsia, evenly divided 
h "sex and ago. fouiteen working class people (six adults, eight students^ 
evenly ,li^'ided by sex. and seven members of a socially ambiguous g^'ovj) ( 
a,iults, five students). These last were people who for various reasons did not 
fit neatly into the two previously delineated social groups. For --<--^^'^^^;^ 
were students whose fatiier was workuig class but whose motlier -'as ft om tho 
intelligentsia, and there were adults who came from a workmg ^ ^ss back- 
ground, had little education, but who were working in jobs usually limited ta 

'^'^a^'Z^^oa in structured interviews in the schools and homes of 
tiie informante. I did not conduct the interviews myself, smce my Amen au 
accent caused most of the informants to slow down a^d speak more carefully. 
^SiTu'torviews were actuaUy conducted by a Polish sociology student; I was, 
nf omirse "Dresent at all interviews. . 

Z tSr^ew schedule was designed to elicit a range of styles, mcludrng 
reading a word list, reading a connected text, and two conversational styles_ 
I ca ll interview style and a more relaxed "informal" style. The division of 
LnveLtional data hito careful and uiformal styles wa« based m part on 
;:^delmes set forth by Labov (1972). Speech was -^^-^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Treful if it was the first sentence in a direct response to a question or if it was 

T^i^aroh funded by the iyibright-Hays program and a Polish Qovemment 
Grant. J 
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(lircci<>(l \\\, 1110. SjK!>i^ch wim autoinatioally cliisHod m informal if it wuh diniotod 
to a frioiui or family mombor. For the clusHifioatioji of tliOHo uttoranecs wliioli 
rlitl not fit any of tliCBo categories I used other linguistic and nonlinguiHtic 
cueH: Hpoccli k^niix), vowel reduction, and context (for example, apccch occur- 
ring wliih^ tlui rcHpondont wan paying attention to Homothing other than tin* 
iuttM'viow Ava.s U8uall3'' coiiHidorod bifornial). Long narratives were ohiHsed an 
informal in most cases. For example, one of the questions prompted many of 
the adults to tell us about their experiences during and after the war. Any 
uttt^raneo about wiiich I was unsiu-e wa« classed as careful, so that any error 
would be on the conservative side. 

The variable I will discuss here is the nasal vowel /^/ in word-final posi- 
tion. This variable was originally chosen for analysis because I had noticed iii 
informal obserA'^atiou that there seemed to be a gieat deal of variation in its 
l oalizatioii, and I wondei cd what kinds of constrahits there might bo on this 
variation. 

J^reviouK studies of Polish nasal vowels show a remarkable lack of unani- 
mity about their phoncnuc status, distribution, and phonetic realization. They 
agree, liowever, tliat word-final /§/ is Airtually always denasalized, Stankiewicz 
(1966:520) maintains that **the nasal vowel /?/ is in free variation with /e/ in 
emphatic or, rather, artificial speech. In colloquial standard Polish there is 
no opposition between, e.g. /zem'c/ ^lands' (pi.) and (zem'e/ *laud' (aoc, sg) 
[orthographioally ziemie. and ziemi^]. The two forms are homonymous". Ho 
further maintains that in the Wielkopolska dialect, which includes Poznan, 
there are no nasal vowels, only oral ones. 

Bi|k, dcHcribing the reaHzation of /^/ hi Standard Polisli states, *'The 
vowel 1^1 at the end of a wwd has weak nasalization m careful .speech, and in 
<X)lloquial sjMiech a complete lack of nasalization" (1977:53; my translation), 
Entenman (1977:31) believes that PoUsh nasal vowels are nasalized only be- 
fore contimiants. Both he and Ruhlen (1978:230) explain the presence of the 
diphtliong [ew] (see below) as a stage in the process of denasalization, 

Brook.s feels that the distribution of nasal vowels **is limited to two posi- 
tions: before fricatives and word-finally*' (1908:26), and considers the word-fi- 
nal position to be crucial in the analysis of nasal vowels. In an experiment 
using educated speakers of the Warsaw dialect, she found three variants of 
word-final /^/: [e], [ew], and [ew], the third variant occurring **only in emphatic 
or deliberate speeeh" (1968:40). Only U%to 17% of word-final /§/ showed any 
nasality. 

None of these studies accoiuits for the observed occui'rences of nasal 
variants of in colloquial speech or attempts to constrain their occurrence 
in careful .speecli. In this paper I will investigate the occurreiiv^s of word-final 
/e/ in the Poznaa dialect, and show how the v^ariation is constrained by both 
linguistic and social factors. 




Thv. variiiblv. in diila ('olhu^Unl from tho 37 Bpoakors, fclinf> woir m\) 
ocvumuiceH of word-tinul /^V- l^'^ur variaritn woro diHthigiiiHlitKl: 

((>) a monophUiongal nasal vowol, r^W tokouH, 0.2% of tlio data 
(cVv) a (liplithong,* 285 tokeuH, 

a vowi^l followed by a luuial roiiHonfini, IHH tokcim, '^1.^^% 
((^) an oral monophUioug, X\\\ tolu^ns, :{R.8%. 

Of th0K(', the HrHt three were ooimidei'ed to b« niieal vanant,H: («) waa ooiimdoml 
coinplot^^ly denasalized. Of the nasal varianta, (6) and (ew) are conaidored by 
many Hi)oakoi^ to bo "atandard^^ or prcHtigc forma. The use of (eN) in any 
phonologioa! environment other than preceding a stop ia stigmatized. 

In the analysis preBente<l here I shall present an overview of the distribu- 
tion of tliese variants, with pai-ticular attention paid to the distribution of the 
variant (eN), the most interesting sociolinguistioally. 

I^ach (XH^urronoe of the variable hi the corpus was coded for eight con- 
ditioning factoi-s: stress; the grammatical form hi which the variable occurred; 
tlw^ manner of articulation of the foUowhig segment; sex, age, and social cliujs 
of the si)eaker; speech style; and the individual speaker. Stress, following 
])honological environment, atjle, and social class are the most interesting con- 
straints on the general distribution of the variants; social chiss and age are 
the most significant factors constraining tlie occurrence of (eN). Interestingly 
enough, sex of speaker had virtually no effect on the reaUzation of the vu- 
riable. 

Strv,ss, When word-tinal /?/ occurs hi a stresseil syllable it is almost m- 
variably nasalized (See Figure 1.) Stress is, in effect, a cat«3gorical constraint. 
However, there is no corrospondmg effect of absence of stress, indicating that 
other factors also constrahi nasalization. 

(o) (ow) (t»N) (o) 

HtiTsaed 1.4% 59.8% 34.7% 4.1% N==73 

nristre88.d G.O 30.7 20.7 42.0 N-786 

Figure I: Effects of streas 

Phonolo(jical cotistraiiUs. The effects of tlic manner of articulation of the 
following segment are interestmg because they do not fit the expected pattern. 



* As Brooks ( 1 968) notrR, the offgHde of the diphthong is variably naaalizecl. Wieelaw 
Awodyk has informed mo tliat^ the noa-nosalizod diphthong is stigmatized, althoogli 
Brooks described Ob use by educated speakers of the Warsaw dialect- Since I felt both 
variants of the diphthong to represent tlie same kind of linguistic behavior, I lumped 
tliom together in my final analysis. I realize now that that was probably an oversimpli- 
ficatio ^. The raw data ar(^ not immediately available to me, but I believe that approxi- 
mr/yW 90% of the diphthongs in the corpus wore nasalized, which supports AwedyWa 
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Ar<x>nlinu to icfriviuM'H v'\Uh\ nhnxv (MrookH IIMIK; KiitiMJmiii 11)77; Siimlii(s 
wicz M)5<>) we w()ul({ cxpcu-t. to Wnd that tlu^ vannl)I(^ wiiH alw/iyH hs 
(c.V) Ixjfoic hU}]xs, jiM (0) or (ow) hoforc ^0IltiIUlall1^^, utkI as (o) Ix-Auc a ])aiiHn.''^ 
Tliis is not. wlint Mir data sliou, howrvri (Srr Ki<jrnr(' i*). 
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Only ol" t,li(' variantH laforii a stop nu) (rN); (iiphthoiif^s aro inoHf. likoly 

to occur la'foK^ a pauw^ (l(>2 of 2H\) diphthoiigH, or ru\% aio foiiiul in this on- 
vimiuiKMit); and oral vouoIh occur hi all ouvironinentH. In fact, all variantH 
ofcnr in all poHwihlo environments with only one exeepfcion: (e) never occurs be- 
fore a vowel, i^ven if we eliminat»c those ccHh with fewer than five cases each, 
Ui nuninuz(» (uror, we still find (5) occurruig before fricatives, trills, and pauses; 
(eX) l)efor(j stojis, fricatives, glides, and pauses; and the diphthong and oral 
\ ariants in all possible phonological environments, 

Obvionsly the follo\raig phonological cmnroiiment (mnnot explain tho 
disti-ibution f)f tlie variants of /^/. Other kinds of constraints must be opera- 
ting on the variable, unless we assume that all variants of /^/ are in free va- 
riation. 

f>fyh. Stylistic variation is clearly evident hi these data (See Figure 3). 
]n tho word list style denaealization never occurs, regardless of following phono- 
logical environment. (ThoitJ were three possible following phonological en- 
vironments for the forms found in the word list: a following pause for thoso 
speakers who pronounced eacli word in isolation, which meet did; and a fol- 
lovnng stop and fricative for tlioso who read the list as though it wore a con- 
uocUvl t,ext. The forms occuned in the following order: ...si^, proszQi, ^(wi^ty)...) 
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I'Mi^urc 3: Kfft^otB of aly]^ 



» A follo\ring jl/ (tilwayH n^ulizt^d in this dialect as [w]) aixd following aaaal consonants 
congiderod noutraliiciii^j: oiivirouim-nta; oc(!urioKC08 of the variablo in thewi envii^oi;- 
njoAtfi m*.rrt iifA. includ(xi xu the mial^^s. 
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l„ ,,|„. „„.Hl, inlomu.l Mtvlc, l.cwcv.T, !Mi.:i% of all fcnns (7H cC Hi) ,v..'o 
.knuHiiliw.!, agnii. rcKMrdlcHH of following plioiioloKi.'.il <niviroinnoT.t,. lUrtwrci. 
thrw t.M (. .•xtrcn.cH thcr*^ is aim) a (^U^ai- l.rcnk l.«twc«Mi tlx; Uvo convc^atioiuil 
st.ylcs on Mid one limid and the two Kiading wtylcH on the other. 

■ -n,,. iiaMci iis of HtvliHtio, variation diHplayed lioro ar(> 1,>i)ical of tlumo fuinul 
i„ ,.,„.i(,linguist,ic Htudi.'s of ICuKliHli-HlKmkinK apewli eoinmunitifH, inchuJing 
l.ala.v'M work in N.-av i ork City (liKKi) and TrudKill's in Norvvicl. (1»74). 

,S',><',-(r/ (-/(/.s.s." 'I'hc . IVtcts of social claHH nifnil)crHliii) on tho realization of tin; 
va.ial.h- air snuKcHtivc. lint are not an marked as tli.^ eflbots of Htylo (So., 
Kiftuic -l). 



iutcniicdiald 



•4.K 



(ow) 

:{7.() 



42.9% 

4:1.2 



N-422 
N HO 

N :291 



Kil^iirc 4: KHVolM of Mociul cliiH.n 

'Vhv inU'lliji^cnU^ia Hiicakcrs uho tlur "prowiig(5" naHal variants more often than 
(U)ilH' wolfing olusH speakers; they also U^nd to dcnanalizo tlio vowel mori5 
(.ru>n. The most striking difference between tlic two groups is in their use of the 
(cK) variant: it aoeomits for only 12.8% of the tokens of the intelligentsia, 
while the working elass use it hi 37.8% of all possible caacs. 

Vanatnm within a siiujh style. Since tlie styUstie eonstraint is so i)Owerful, it 
obscures any effeet the other faetoi-s may have. In order to see to what extent 
M.ro and social class affeet the realization of /?/ it is necessary to look at the 
variation within a single style. The roacUng stylo was chosen for this section 
(,f the anab^is l,eeanso it is the only style in which all speakers had a largo 
inniiber of ocenrrences of the variable in the same phonological environments 
(t>here Ns'cre lifteen occiu^renccs of word-final /?/ in the reading). The results avo 
jiotoMoi-thy (Sec Figure 5). 



intelligontRia 
ijitt*rrn<'diftto 
\vorking vlnaH 



intolligiMitsia 
ijitf"rn\rdiut(» 
u-orkii»g cUuss 



10.3% 
0.0 
4.2 



14.8% 
8.1 
7.4 



(ow) 
52.9% 
50.0 
15.6 
ParontH 

(ow) 

48.1% 
45.2 
47.4 
StiidontH 



(oN) 
18.8% 
42.0 
G9.8 



(oN) 

18.5% 

19.4 

32.6 



0') 

18.8% 
7.1 
10.4 



18.5% 

27.4 

12.6 



Figiirc 5: L^nocts of class and ago in tlio irochng 

* The bohM.vi(M- of tho interniediato social group is not (lisousficd he>ro; the gi-oup wes' 
so snitill ()>ii.Hicularly in the parental gonoratioii) tluU the results may bo insignificant oii 
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Uir UHr ()( (cN). The worUiii^^ tImmm luhiltM use (oN) nion^ than tvvi(^^^ ofU'W 
lUviv r\\\U\iv}\ a!)(l alriiOMt, tour times as oft^'ii iiH iho nitolligoiitsiii. TIk^ 
Muil altnosl. VO^W ol'tlu^ tokrim ot* workin/^ <^laHM adiiltH aro (oN) cannot 
br e\])lain('<l hy plionolo^ir/il nn'ircnunrnt; only <>*' t.lio vaiiuhloH in the 

rr. iiiin;'; ocn n r<M ! iM-to-e i;t,o]):,. It. ii^ (i]»viouH th.ii. in thifi coiit-roMeil Met of (hiia 
;;<K'iHl <'la:i:i is the ntion/.^<-fit eonstraint on vni iation, with age M]Mnik(M' also 
liaving a si»^nilieant etVei t. 

Plionoloijjnif vnvirotmrnfs of (rX). Finally, to verify th(i efTo(;t8 of ag<^ and 
sueial i-lass nienibojslu]), I will .show the (listri])ution of the variant (oN), 
eontrollin;^ for followinj^ phonok)gi(;al environment (Si'e Figure 'Hic liguren 
</i\'eii r( ])r(»sent. oeeurr<»ne<*s in all Mt.yU'H. 
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Althoiif^h a following stop iH ihv. ])ro(li( tal)lo environment of tlio ocoun-ciioo 
(»i (eX). only '-10:2% of tho (eN) tokens of the wwkhig ehuiH oecur in that 
enviionnient, compared to 5().()% for the inUjIligentsia. The lowor than oxpoot- 
<•(! figures for all groups hore m clearly a result of tlu; efTeet of ntylo; what \h 
si^niifieant is tlu^ difTereneo in tlio rat(^ of oeeurrenec botwecn intelligcnt«ia 
and working elass, .and botwecn parents and Btndents. Another Hurprimng result 
is tliat for working vIuhh adnlts the second most favorable environment for 
(eX) is a follow ijig pause, resulting in forms like [idomj for id^ or [sem] for sie,. 
A following sto]) actually ranks third in tlie list of eontraints for these HiK^akers. 
Working class adults are also the only syx^akers who ean have (cN) in any 
<'nvirc)ninent, although the uninhor of cases is too sni.^.l to be significant iu 
i\\\y category except stop, fricative, or pause. 

CoNclu^siorhs, The analysis j/irsented above is significant on tw^o different 
IcVf'ls, for sociolingiiisticH in general and ('S in ])ai'ticular. The analysis has 
shown that variation in the realization of /^/ can not be considered random or 

nuy hilt tlir atuM-dotal levol, aitlioiigh I fnol thoir Ix^hftvior is iudiciitivo of largor aociiil 
pr-ieoHscH in Polish socinty (hcm* JohuHOii 1970, 11)80 for ft fiirbhor clisoiirfHioii of Muh probk'ni) . 
Dutii from tliiH ;;roup wviv left in ihr charts for rornpanitivo pnijio^jo^: thny \v(M'«h oiuittod 
fi oiri Kiijurc 0 bi'causc of i^vok of Kpa<*r. 
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froe variation, and tU-' the valuable ia sensitive to socioliiiguistic constraints 
buch as style, social claas, and age of Bpeaker. The variation is constrained by 
both Imguistic and sociolinguistic factors: the occurrence of the variable in a 
strewed syllable and the style of speech are near-categorical constraints. 
I'^urther variation can be accounted for by the social class and age of the 
speaker and by the manner of articulation of the following segment. 

The constraints on the occurrence of the variaiit (eN) are paiticularly 
interesting. It is here that the effects of social class and age axe most evident; 
elsewhere they are maeked by the more powerful effects of speech style. It is 
likely that the use of (eN) by the working class is an example of what TrudgiU 
(1974) has called covert prestige. 

The results of the analysis have validated the use of eUcited speech styles 
in Polish, even though the teclmiques for eUeitation were developed for 
r:n<'li8h-speaking speech communities. This in turn has important implica- 
tions for the field of CS. The knowledge that elicited and arbitrarily bouitded 
BI)oech styles are meaningfuJ in Polish, as they are in English, should make 
it caBier to design research that is overtly contrastive in nature. We know 
now at least some of the dimensions that make up '*the multi -dimensional 
Hocial space" (Janicki 1982:11) — style, age, social class — and we know 
tliat they are as important in Polish as they are in English. Even though 
the sty&tic repoiiioires of Polish and English are not identical, they are 
coiiiparablo at the level of analysis. Having established comparabiUty at 
tlie level of analysis we can refine our techniques, expand our data base, 
and go on to comparative and contrastive analyses at the level of function. 
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LANGUAGES IN CON^rACJT AND CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS 



Broder Carstensen 

Univertitv of Paderborn 

According to prcnnous research and our own investigations, it is or should 
be ])0SHible: 

1. to describe eorreapondences and differences between the Languages in 
Oontact (LiC) -situation and Contrastive Linguistics (CL). 

2. t'O att^empt to apply the results of researcli hito LiC to CL. 

Fui-therinore, it ahould be possible 

3. to apply the results from 1 and 2 to liistorical linguiHtics, to biliugualisiu 
and to other linguistic disciplines. 

The basic constellation for LiC as well as CL is that Lj and Lo exert an 
influence on each other. However, LiC is characterized by a linguistic situ- 
ation which, in general, should be approached from a diachronic viewpoint 
und which develops spontaneously. On the other hand, CL, which is sub- 
ject to intentional steering and whose results mostly are or have to be ap- 
plied to practical language teaching, is essentially a matter of synchronic lin- 
gui^t^os. 

It is necessary to differentiate different LiC-situatioiis: the one taken as 
the basis for the following observations is the influence of Li (English) on L^ 
(Gernmn). This process is mainly restricted to the^^vrittieh language and does 
not result in bilhigualism (or diglossia). A difierent situation can be found 
in <»ountries in which Li-speakers have to learn Lo which is L^ in this partic- 
ular environment, e.g. speakers of German who emigrate to Australia, tlio 
United States etc. In general, this LiC-situation happens in the spoken lan- 
guage and, ideally, results in bilingualispi. 

Other forms of the LiC-situation are possible, e.g. tliose whose result is 
ere6lization. 

Still, both LiC and CL show a great number of common features. Cpr- 
rGsr|)ondences can most clearly be seen in the phenomena of transference 
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(LiC), whioh are or can 1)0 rd(^vaiit in as cases of traiwferenee and espe- 
cially as oases of intoiferenco. 

This ifci most obWons wth plienoniena like the followhig: phonemes in 
T.i which do not exist bi Lj, have to be substituted; lexemes which are trans- 
fciTtHl from to Li can luidergo a development independent of their semantic 
models, and evon spitagmemes can be transferred from one language to the 
other. An outline of an attempt will be made to systematize. such phenomena 
occurring in LiC and to investigate how they can be evaluated and applied 
to CL, 

All the observations made on LiC will be based on the Padei born research- 
project ***:nglish influences on the.Gennan language after 1946". is German, 
Lo is English. 

" Amongst others, the folloAvdng caijegories can be derived from this paitic- 
ular LiC-situation, m whicli hifluences of L2 are responsible for changes in L^: 

phonolug>' 1. Phonemes of L. which do, not exist in Li are substituted by 
their closest phonological equivalent(s): 
[d3], [tj], [G], -v[j] [|] [8] job, check, thriller ... 

2. Voiced final consonants in L2 are de voiced in L^: <^ 
b-^p, d-^t, g-+k, v^f: job, trend, gag, live ... 

3. Stress-patterns of L. can be transferred to lexemes of L^ : 
m4ke-up-*Make-up, radar -fRad&r 

4. Diphthongs in ([ei], [ao]) become monophthongs m U 
([e:], [o:]): steak, show 

nioqJiology 1. A general tendency towards neuter gender seems to be 
at work when L^-words enter Li. 

2. L2 substantives remain in their L2 deolension-cla«8ea or 
change to classes of L^; mixed forms are possible: 

der Test — des Test, des Tests — die Tests, die Teste 

3. Morphological patterns of La can be changed in Li: 
IVIixpickles, Happy End, Dropse, Tennis-Crack etc. (^-mixed 
pickles, happy ending, drops, a crack athlete). 

lexis) 1. "Etymological" transference result in "false friends": 

' become "♦bekommen, closet -+Klosett 
dome-*Dom, tract -->Trakt 
2. Lg-worda extend the "lexical field" 

(Lied, Schlager+ French chanson, English song, hit, over- 
green) ^ , . ^ „ 

semantic*? 1. "Semantic" transferences result in "false friends": 

eventually -*eventuel, Schreibmaachine ^writing machine 
2. Loan-meanings increase thej'ange of meaning of Li-wordfl: 
kontrollieren, feueni, Philosophie (control, fire, philosophy) 
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syntax Syntiu^tic* transferences can add syntactic possibilities whicli 

did not exist previously: 

das kannst Dii vergessen, ich sehe Dich morgen, in Deiitech, 
Gewinnen Sic ...! (forget it, I'll see you tomorrow, in German, 
Win ...!) 

pragmatics paradigms existing in L2 can bo transferred to L^, e.g. thanking 
for compliments 

These characteristics, derived from a paiticular LiC-situation, can be 
ap])lied to tlie tlieory and practice of CL in the following points: 

1. the derivation of complete or partial . correspondences and differences 
between and La which are relevant for 

2. foreign language ^teaching. Pioblematie linguistic patterns which repre- 
sent paiticular instances of difficulty for learners of should thus become 
predictable: in other words, we should be in a position to isolate the cases of 
interference from the total quantity of transferences. 

3. Principles of language acquisition should be derivable when we take 
as a starting-point. 

4. Cases which present problems in CL could be illustrated by examples 
taken from the LiC'-situation. 

The concept of an (imaginary) norm is essential with regard to all those 
questions. Tliere is a wide spectrulm of possibilities as far a.s the LiC-situation 
is concerned, ranging fi-om peripheral interferences ("false" promniciations, 
«™ tactic constructions etc.) to changes of the noi m. CL will have to deduce 
a notion of norm and will, essentially, have to base this notion on the principle 
of fi-equoncy. Iil other cases, the prestige value of Lo will be essential. 

Fmiihormore, it wuU be important to investigate spoken and wTitten 
language separatel3\ ^ - ^ . 

The problem of the norm will also have to be extended to the two related 
linguistic situations under consideration. The model outlined is based on a 
speaker who is competent in L^, who is exposed to Lj and who integrates 
cases of transference of Lg at least partly; in this process, however, influej^ccs 
of extremely varying degrees can be observed, ranging from zero to actual 
interference(s). CL, however, is concerned with the investigation of all possible 
Imguistic phenomena in L^ and La and particularly with the influences of 
La on Lj, whereas CL is primarily concerned with cases of transference in 
the field of grammar. 

This outline makes possible some interesting insights and shows parallels 
in addition to results already known, e.g. devoicing of final consonants, a 
process which played an essential role in the Germanic Soxmd Shift; in the same 
way, changes in stress-patterns were of importance in (pre-)Germanio times. 
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In the 1U.|,1 of lexis, tl.e iMiglish hinguag« is a model example for the 
effects whicli an L„, in this paiticuhir c.ise French, can have. 

There arc numerous examples of linguistic changes resultmg from a LiO- 
Kituation. The description of these cases might possibly be the startmg- 
Tcint for observations on language-typology. There is a wide range extending 
from sinde phenomena Jiko the English influence on German up to creohzed 
languages, and all these possibilities have been recorded in the development 
of languages. 
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\SO AND SVO ORDER IN WELSH AND BRETON 



ROSALYN RaKEY 
Univenily 0/ Vienna and UmvertUy of California, l:rl'iUy 

The Celtic languages are often adduced as an example of the rare word 
order typo verb-subject-object or VSO. This order is estimated by Keenan 
(1976 : 322) to he the deominant surface word order of only five to ten percent 
of the languages of the world. ^ 

VSO, though clearly distinct from the frequently occurring order subject- 
-verb-object or SVO, does share some syntactic features with SVO, e.g. place- 
ment of adjectives, genitives and relative clauses after the noun, and use of 
prepositions rather than postpositions. Lehmann distinguishes only OV 
and VO languages, and thus considers VSO and SVO more alike than diflferent. 
SjTi chronic variation between the two orders is expressed in Greenberg'& 
universal no. 6, "All languages \vith dominant VSO order have SVO as an 
alternative or as the only alternative basic word order" (Greenberg 1966 : 79). 

Diachronic drift between VSO and SVO is observed in Welsh and Breton. 
The present paper describes this drift and offers explanation for the pheno- 
menon based ofL universal tendencies of information structure and on the 
particular language contact situations of Welsh and Breton. 

The documented history of Welsh begins in the sixth century A. D. Thi& 
Early Welsh, as well as Old Welsh (eighth century) are attested rather poorly, 
but those texts which we do have show consistent VSO order. Middle Welsh 
prose of the twelfth and tliirteenth centuries rarely uses VSO order; both 
emphatic and unemphatic declarative sentences are usually SVO. Modem 
literary'- Welsh is VSO; there are some SVO tendencies, however. 

Old Breton is mainly ^tested in glosses which tell us little about word 
order. According to Hsieh*(r977 : 101) it was a free word order (FWO) language 



* Tho present paper considers dominant surface word order only and makee no- 
claims about underlying word order in tho sense of transformationed-generative graininar^ 
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with VSO u. th. profoiivd variant. VSO ovdvv l.as been uniisua m Breton 
since tlK. Middle Breton period (twelftl. contu.y tlymigh - 
Modem spoken Breton is SVO; however, some writers now prefer a \ SO style 
kno.ni as brezhoneg chhnik or "Cho.nieal Breton" (Varin 1979 . 

Considering that their ludo European ancestor was probably 1^"^"^ 
language, it is curious that the Celtic languages developed the quite different 
order WSO at an oavly date. Tliis is however well documented by Old Ixish. 
Tlu-rc may liave been an intermediate SVO stage, if the scant Gaulish or 
Continentkl C^eltic evidence is any indication of what the word order of un- 
attested Insular Celtic was. Wagner (1959) posits a substratum mflu^nce;>n 
Celtic hx Berber VSO languages. Hsieh, as mentioned, thniks that VSO waa a 
preferred order wlvich was eventually graunr.aticized. In any case, Celtic 
has exploited a rare option among wo^d crdsr types. - , 

SVO languages may develop out of SOV (e.g. modem Germame and Ro- 
mance languages) or VSO (e.g. Breton's sUft away from VSO, whjch is kno,™ 
in Breton grammar as Vordre celtique or "Celtic order" and m Welsh grammar 

as "normal order", v^. . • , rrv,i„ 

Some Welsh constructions have always been subject-in.tial . This s the 

required order with emphatic reduplicated subject pronouns: modem Welsh 

(.) Ninnau oec|^n owyno '^We were -mplaining". (pt.= 

we waa^ ptc complain F ^ 

Tlio corresponding imemphatic sentence is 

(2) Roeddwn ni yn owyno. ''We were complaining' \ 
ptc-were we ptc complain 

Subject-verb agreement is regularly si^spended in Welsh emphatic construc- 
tions; compare Middle Welsh 

(3) Fi a welais hwi\ "I saw this" and 
I ptc saw-1 sg. this 

(4) Fi a welodd hwn "I saw this". 
I ptc saw- 3 sg this 

Other Welsh constructions with obUgatory SV order are superlatives: 
Modern Welsh 

(5) Fi ydyV gorau "I am' the best (one)'' and 
I is the best 

(D) Fl sy yma "I am here" with a special suppletive verb known 
I who-is here 

^s the relative copula. These constrtictious also show suspension of subject- 
verb agieement. 
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ResoaroherN do not agree on the moBt natural word order for Welali, 
Wa^er notes considerable SVO tendencies in modem spoken Welsh, which 
lio considers t.^^ologically similar to the Middle Welsh prose of the epic 
MaUnoqL VSO is seen as an artificial literary rule in modem Welsh. Mac 
(/ana (1973) prov^do^i the opposite viewpoint; he sees SVO order in Middle 
Welsh as an artificial constmct of which modem. Welsh makes little use 
either in witing or in speech. Thomas (1973) notes however a tendency in 
lier owi\ dialect of Welsh to use SVO order when the subject is a personal 
pronoun and VSO when the subject is a noim. Thomas is a native speaker 
from Southeast Glamorgan, a pai-t of Wales verj- close to the English border. 
The impact of English on Welsh will be discussed in detail below. 

ITicrc is little question that the dominant word order in Modem Breton 
is SVO. Anderson and Chung (1977:13) perhaps give too much creedence to 
VSO, which they describe as ''grammatical but stylistically odd". Mac Cana 
< onsidei's noun-initial order the norm for Modem Breton. Dressier agrees, 
rioting that not even a question can begin with a \'erb in Breton. He sees 
this restriction as the continuation of an Indo European discoiu^e rule which 
I'f^wrvcd verb -initial order for highly marked structures (Dressier 1969). 

It is fruitful to consider the general information structure of communica- 
tion as a possible explanatory factor in word order change. The general tend- 
<wy to place old, definite information before new, indefinite information was 
not.ed in the nineteenth century by Weil in his comparison of the word orders 
of ancient and modem languages. This distinction was particularly developed 
hy Mathesius and other Prague School linguists who have worked Avith Funcv 
tional Sentence Perspective. 

This very important cornnninicativc tendency, which is also known aa 
the Topic/Comment distinction, is particularly exploited in Breton. Any 
<*onstitnent may be topicalized; this is achieved by placing the constituent 
in sentence-initial position. The following examples illustrate topicalization 
<if tJie subject, object and a locative prepositional phrase respectively (ex- 
Dmplca from Anderson 1981): 

(7) Perig a zo o klask e vreur cr c'hoad "Peter is looking for his 
Peter ptc is at look- his br. in-the woods brother in the wocdfl'*. ' 

(8) E \Teiu-a zo Perig o klask er c'hoad 'Teter is looking for his 
' hisbr. ptc is P. at look- in-the woods brother in the woods". 

<0) Erc'hoad emafi Perig a klask e vreur 'Tt is in the woods that Peter 
in-the woo<l8 is Peter at look- hisbr. for is looking for his brother''. 

The first example, with topicalization of the subject, is not emphatic 
or eontrastive. It is an example of the unmarked sentence type in Breton. 

A FBpcrs and studies . . . XVIII 
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lioth Bubjcots (a Hvntaotic category) and topics (a pragmatic notion) tyjc- 
l^' aMJough noi necessarily, convey old iirfornmtion. Old mforniat.on 
tNTically occupies sentence-initial position becomes 
' Topicalization of the subject is a stylistic option ni \&0. If 
gramn aticized. a VSO language can be said to have shifted to ^VO. Ihis 
tas happened in Breton, although only in main clauses. Subordinate clause 
order is subordinating conjunction-verb-subject: 

1-1 «Tf inVrn tired" {example from Anderson 
(10) Ma veze Yaimskuizh... It John is tirea \^ p ^^^^^ 

if were John tired 
The reduced role of topicaUzation in subordinate clauses is due to the 
occuprtion of the clause-Ltial position by a subordinating constituent 
•V:^Pen^Vl^cen.ent of topical material in "^^^'^^^^^^^ 
shed some light on the slowness of word order change ui subordinat^ 

The rarlL of VSO order can be explamed by its contradiction of the 
,ene al commu^cative tendency noted. A noun phrase can be old defoute 
■31^011. The category of defoiiteness does not generally apply to verbs, 
xvhich are not cood candidates for topic status. 

trb-LTa o'rder also causes perceptual difficulties P-^-^^ ^^"'^ 
i. no nominal case system. Subjects and objec^ are ^-^iT he verb 
are noun phrasea- In SVO languages, they are ^l^T^w presence of . 
In SOV languages, there is no such separation, but the typical P^esen^ ot a 
Ixal ca.e'Tpteni reduces the formal similarity. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
VSO Celtic language, also has a suffixal case systems. The piedomuiance 
VSO h r^^odem Wel^h. which has no system, seems to contradict universal 

'^'T'^leTt^Ta looK at a veiy productive construction in modern 
Webh nTrelicile the structure of this language to that which one expects 
Se verbar vstem of modem spoken Welsh is characterized by a large 
nuli oftripS-tic tenses. There are also a few sjoithetic tenses, especially 
iru^ei oi l^ripMi^ ^^.^ beginnmg to disappear in 



(11) Fe aeth e ''he went", 
|)tc went he 



r f iv„i„h hrui "he" do show some sensitivity to the defini- 

> The 8upplet.ive forms of Welsh bod be snow s n i„deanit* 

"ia the car here?". 
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<" lonn is 



in Noi-th Waliaii th 

(12) Ddaru,. fynd "lu- wouf ^Jorth Walian «.^-,Soutli Walian .) 
hapi)OJie(l him go 

Ddaru \H one of sovonxl au .iiiaricH whicii combine wi^.h non-finite verbal 

TT^n ^-^^^^ <)t^i^>-« are (7m«.«i "do" and particularly 

timl be . A tv-^iica! .'■ciitenoe is 

(13) Mao fy ifrind 311 cysgu "My fnend is sleeping", 
is fuy fiiend ptc sleep 

The sentence-initial verb, which has certain syiUaclic qualities of a verb 
(W and person), but little semantic weight, is complemented by a non- 
-hoite form winch carries semara.ic uiformation and is placed after the subject 
Aspect ,s expresscHl by the particles (imperfective; see examples 1 and 13 
iilwe) and wedi (ijerfective): 

(14) Mae e yycdi cysgu "He has slept". ^ 
is ho after sleeping 

There i« ui the present p^^er to explore the hiteresting question 

ot possible . -b status for auxiliaries (see Ross 1969). We ^vill leave 

the question unanswered, but note that Welsh is syntactically a VSO lan- 
gtiage, l)ut seinantically often SVO. 

'Iliorc is a language-external factor which must be cojLsiderod for both 
Welsh and lireton. Both languages are in constant contact with a national 
prestige language. Welsh speakers are almost invariably bilingual ^vith English 
as are Breton speakei-s with French. An^vjd (1899:164) notes "the fascinating 
phenomenon of adjustment of the categories of one language to those of 
a.nother when the linguistic consciousness is of necessity bilingual". 

The ultimate outcome of language contact between a national prestige 
language and a minority language is the death of the latter. Language death 
oetta.nly ha« occurred wJien all speakers of a language have died. It may 
actually occur at an earlier pcuit. Dressier points out that a language repre- 
sented oidy by "semi-speakers", i. e. those who no longer use their minority 
language fluently or comfortably, is not really alive. 



. TiK- wrba „„,m i« ,i particularly Celtic phonon.oaou. Its aoniinal character ia clear 
m Ina). Gaol.c. when, nominal „a.so is aUvays exprossod; tl.o object of tl.o verbal noun must 
b*- m tl.r K,.,nt,vo. It cannot bn in tlu- accusative. In Welsh, case is distinguished only 
ixi t.h(» pronoun system. CdiniJiin- /-'c welaia i hi "I saw hor" 

jito saw I her 
with A/oeV dyn yn ei gireJd hi "Tlic nvui sens lior". 

. ' Sen. dialects of Knglish us<.,l by speakorH from Celtic countries show a substratiun 
influenrn; for he ha. slept " Scottish speakers ,nay use rather "he is aftdr sleeping". 
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r^,, II. Itanoy 



The Celtic laimua^^ea iiavc all be<>n affected by language death. Two 
ntu,; C,it. Wih and Breton, .11 exhibit feature. ofUnguage 

""^S>ta?di.coumged by . 1536 law, the Act of Union which 
offiI ll» t English only. Ihe 1967 WeUh Language Ae^ ha. r«.».d 
°„me vitality to WeT.h, the "healthiest" Celtic aeX 
J.eviv., I language .re a phenomenon a«ociated w,* aW ^'^^ 
Breton i. being .liseouraged by the French government to a P^'''^ 
thTits a,L.kL are able to defend it. There ia, for example, no Br«™ 
t^ZHo or ..legion, while the Weleh language ,B bemg spread by 

"""weTsWd B^ton exhibit massive lexical borrowing from their reflective 
prc^J Ir'aa^rBorro^ring happens in various lexical 
Ivll, , car Seic Sane (English car, bike, bank), the quantifier tot (Engb* 
■anTverbs: L%™*» (Engli* like b-^») ^ ^^^^ 
ereafcn iy a bilingual speaker: ardfc (Engh* '»"T:'Jt^',^J^ 
The EngliBh-based verbal nomu, have generah^ed Ki "^j'.^J'^ 
,.„«™?therwise diow little or no suffixd regularity, e. g. rM,g run , 

rr^tl'^Sln for example, of .^tactic ^ZtZ:^y 

^r„r.:s::^^rerrLk.;vrm^^^^^^^^ 

and express possession by constntctions such as Welsh. 

f "Mv friend has a car". 

(16) MsLC car gan fy ffhnd ^^^^ ^ 

is car with my friend 
The loes of the responsive or annwef form (German 
i,.2:iorof language' death in Breton. OMc ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
for "yes" and "no". Instead they have grammatiazed a repetition ot the two 
iised in the question. A simple example is Welsh. 
(16) Oedd dy dad yn Ixapus? "was your father happy?" 



was your f. ptc happy 
(17) Oedd. *'Ye8^\ 
was 



"T;;;;;:.. a Comish revival mov«ncnt in C.rn^, .^Jl^^ ?^ 

«tiU not any fluent native ^er* of the l»ng«^ kn«>^ - R««rr*ct«l 
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VSO and SVO order in Welsh mid Breton 
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BTCtK)n HpoakorH vary greatly in their competence in Breton. Dressier 
( 1981) refera to relatively healthy, preterminal and terminal speakers. Terminal 
speakers are no longer able to communicate in Breton with a sufficient de- 
gree of fluency or comfort to make such communication likely. Even preterm- 
inal speakers, however, avoid the responsive system and use invariant words 
oorresponding to French oui and non when speaking Breton. Thomas (1973) 
notes a simplification of the responsive system in a Welsh dialect. Preterminal 
Breton speakers also tend to realign word order to the SVO pattern of modern 
standard French.' 

In concluBion, wo appeal to multiple causation for the observed drift 
towards SVO in Welsh and Breton. This is encouraged both by a universal 
communicative principle of **old before new'' and by the language contact 
situation at hand. Conversely, this very language contact situation may be 
invoked to explain the existence oihrezhoneg chimik. The artificially introduced 
\'S0 order of * 'Chemical Breton" is a reaction against the SVO order felt 
lo bo French, but also due to '*a Welsh-based idea of what a Celtic language 
should be'' (Vaiin 1979:83). 
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rrOPICA^L Sl<:KrKNCE positions in ENGLISH AND POLMK* 



Anna Duszak 

Univrrtitu of Wartaw 



It is generally believed that topicalization siibmimpa two distinct processes: 
E>eft- and Right-Dislocatdon on the one hand, aivd J o^icalization proper, 
on the other. ^ If related to Dik's functional sentence pattern, left dislocation 
^.•orresponds to his position, whereas topicair ation : oper is realized in 
Pj position.^ 

The left dislocated, element is said U) bo cuvtonomous, or at best loosely 
<ionnected ^vith predication proper; some pragmatic relation of relevance 
<;omparable to what can be found among Grice V m;. ims for ri. tional communic- 
ation (1967) is often formulated. It is separated from the predication proper 
by a comma in Avriting ^nd a pause^ in spc<;oh. Such topics are also believed 
to show a distant kinship ,with topics "Chinese style" (Chafe 1976) and, as 
for Indo-European languages, to exhibit far-goinp; similarities in pragmatic 
JFunctions and gi^amraatical behaviour. 

Topicalization proper, on the other hand, is bound to seek compliance 
with the rules of grammar of a particular language: being located within the 
limits of the predication, the topic is subject to a number of language-specific 
<K)nstraints. Ob\aoi]Rly, the fronting of some topical material is not equally 

♦ This is ft roviBed version of a paper presented at the 18th International Conferenco 
on Enghsh.Pohsh Contrastive Linguistics, Blazejewko. 2-4 December, 1982. The author 
would like to thank the participants for their oritical renoarks and comments. Special 
thanks are due to Professors J. Banczerowski, N. E. Bnkvist, W. Lee and A. Szwedeb:. 

^ The present paper discusses some problems connected with topicalization aa per 
ceived by, e.g.. Rodman (1974). Chafe (1976). Li (1976). Dik (1978); Halliday's marked 
thematization (196?) also falls imder the same range of phenomena. Problems of Right- 
- Dislocation are left out. 

• The stand adopted here complies with Dik's definition of both terms, yet the nota- 
tion is reverse: his Uieme corresponds to our topic. Dik's use soems rather imhappy against 
accepted terminological conventions. 
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A. DuBzak 



ioaiiiblo in all languagCH honce reai^ective structures show dificreut dogrocn 
oi pragmatic markednesB. 

It i» argued here that a simihir demarcation of the two concepts is at 
least Anilnorablc. It seems to have been raised on account of some marginal 
phenomena, and to disregard of certain empirical eouaiterevidence coming 
ironi languages «uoh a«, e. g., Polish or Czeeli, The levelling of the two topic- 
alization processes in Polish is exemplified in Section 1. Section 2 adduces 
Komo fui-ther evidence undermining the alleged difference between left 
(liHlooated topics and the "proper" ones. 

It is also claimed that the definition of topic as an element combining 
dcfuntencHH with a vaguely specified property of "setting the frame of in- 
dividual reference"* or "serving as the point of departure", as well as its 
aHHOciation with the first constituent in the sentence come across grave difficul- 
ties once transplanted on the gromids of, e. g., Polish; some of those are 
t('ntati\-oly pointed out in Section 3. 

1. A loft-dislocated topic is said to be an instance of an explicit fore- 
grounding of an information unit wliich thus becomes a point of departu^o 
for the following message. Since the topic of this kiixd stands outside/tho 
predication proper, usually no special syntactic means are, required: 

J. As for vivsicy John prefers jazz 
'2. 7' hat boy, is he a friend of yours? 

3. Thai hooky 1 haven't i-ead it yet. 

These are also called "emphatic topiealizations" (Dahl 1974) or "contrast 
cases" (Kuno 1972). Sometimes the topical status of such structures is dis- 
cussed in terms of categorial judgements as they do not seem to allow ''thetic'' 
leadings (Kuroda 1972). The topicalized element is taken to be definite: 
whether wo can talk about topicaiization m the cose of, e. g., (4) 

4. .4 porter y yon can see one at the gate 

is not quite clear at the moment. Dahl (1974:7), e. g., admits topicaiization 
of indefinite nomi phrases minus quantifiep: 

5. Wiiat coaeerns chairs, there is one in the corridor. 

It seems that in such cases the left-dislocated element takes on a definite 
non-siweilic intei-prctiition. Such problems, however, will not be investig- 
ate<:l here any fm-fcher. 

Of primary interest to the present pai:>er are sentences such as (2) and (3) 
above; the definitoness of dislocated topics hi the English sentences is expli- 
citly marked. As for Polish, it seem, the sentence also tends to resort to some 



« Tomporal and spatial frame of rofcronco is not discusaod hero. 
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Topical sefUefice poaUhrui 57 

overt nmrkei-s of deliniU^iieHH, otherwise often expedient for the establishment 
of coreferentiality liiiks. It is arguable M^hether this topicaHzing function is not 
to be frecjuently associated with tlie non-initiafpivrticle TO^ which, moreover, 
oaeii entails tlie sequence: demonstrative pronoun W« (this)+noun, TO+pro- 
iioniinal copy of the topic. ^ 

Tho hist clcnieiit — the internal profonn to use Kcenan's term — may be 
non -yLligatoiy. The left-dislocated constituent does not exclude further modi- 
lication. i'ov the puii)08o of the pi-esent paper the TO particle will be rendered 
by tlie AS-FOR notation in respective English translations. 

0. Janek, to on Avyjcchai w zeszfyni tygodniu 
John, A8-K011 he left last week 

7. To p^i.ania, to one byly zb>-t trudno 

Tliese questions, AS-FOR they were too difficult 

8. Tvu t\\'()j HJisiad, to on upil si^» wczoraj wieczorem 
TluH \-oui- noiglibour, AS-FOR he got drunk last night. 

'Ilie <-Iiaruct-<n- and scope of similar structures in Polish — in terms of their 
Nyntaotif build-up and stylistic motivation — have been studied in some 
detail by. e.g., Euttler (1971), Paluszkiewicz (1971), Ostrowska (1971) and 
W'lorzbicka (lf)(36). Though velatively rare in standard %vritten Polish, they 
are widc.spmad hx its dialectal variations and still live in colloquial speech. 
Sincte some observations made beyond the scope of topicalization studies are 
ixutinent licrc, they wll be presented in brief: these include first of aU the 
function of the demonstrative pronouji on tlie one hand, and the so called 
double-subjcet construction, on the other. 

As for tlio former, Topoliriska (1976 :48f) emphasizes that on top of its 
expressive {\inction the demonstrative pronoim also plays an important com- 
JuunioatiAX' role: it signals that the referent of the noun was a moment ago in 
the sphere of our attention either s^-ntactlcally (deixis) or textually (anaphora). 
Similar re-marks are also made by Pisarkowa (1969), Jodlowski (1973) or 
Miodunka (]974:.53), who points to cases of emphatic identification in sen- 

* TJir Jiiorpli(>ino to {thiii, Bingular. ncutor) can take on a number of fiinctiona in 
PoliHb. Hrn^ it i.s (liseiisscd from tho point of view of its praginatT^funotion, i.e. as the 
markor dnuvin^' a binary division between tho topic and tlio comment. TO comoa immodia- 
toly aftri- t 1k' topic. 

' Tli(> doiuoiistrativo pronoim teyi {this) is inflected in Polish for number and gender. 
To {/A2.y, singular, neuter) sliould bo kept distinct from the topical TO particle. TIxe two 
may co-oocur in ojie sentence: 
To krzeslo, to ono jeat zlamane 
This chair, AS-FOR it is broken 

Next to ten (this), tamten (tliat) may also occur as a noun preniodiEor but it does so legg. 
frequently. 
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toiH'OH HUeli as: 
». 'Pen wyraz to on jest pizyclawktk 

ThiH word AS-FOR it is an attribute 
10 A Fninc!ir/.i to oni sig w tyra Bpecjalizujiv 

\u<l the Fionc'li people AS-FOR they speoialize in it. 
liohitecl observations v/ero made for Czech by Mathesius (192(3). 

Secondlv, *om the syntactic point of view the sentences in question are 
ofVn instances of the so called double-subject: a grammatical ^levice now 
oharacteristic of non-standard Polish, once a typical trajt of ^o h speech and 
writinK Disciissing 16th century Polish prose, Wierzbioka (1966) .sees an 
explanation for the widespread use of such structures in the then ^ onrmeermg 
stylistic habits. She argues that the fronthig of the most accentuated e ement 
in tlie sentence (logical stress carrier) remained at variance Math styhstic 
l.roforences whicih demanded that the sentence .initial position be reserved for 
cohesion devices or discourse links. These conflicting tendencies ^vithm tEo 
.sentence were reconciled by the in^oduotion of a prop - a pronominal copy of 
tlie forecnoimded element. The element became thus m fact Byntactacally 
expecLl and its only task was to make it possible for the sentence to sus^m 
its preferable linear arrangement, i.e. the one compatible with rules of cohesion. 
Cf.: 

1 1 Przodko^vie na«i, jakoz oni w tak skryte rzeczy bez nauk trafiaU? ^ 
■ Our forefathers, how did Ihey arrive at such mysterious things without 

12. Pan Spytek Jordan, wojewoda krakowski, izali on nie jest or-ator w radzie 

kr6tki a slodkil . :„ „,v+ a. 

Van (honorific title) Spytek Jordan, the voivode of Cracow, is he not a 
brief and sweet-mouthed speaker in the council? . 
(both examples in 16th century PoUsh, Wier^bicka M 066: 186)). 

Discussing such structures Wierzbicka refers to '^f .^^^^ 
Phenomena "projection des actants" - te notice that contrary to his olaam 
Its he pronoiiIaJ copy of the fronted element may not be left^out in F^n^^ 
I vierzbicka 1966:185f), it often proves redundant in Polish This appe^ to 
Irold ptusibly also in the ca«e of present-day colloquial Po ish; the non-obliga- 
tory" presence of the preform vnll make a and b eqmvalent: 

" ""~r^pronoun« aro also fovmd redvmda,>t by Dahl (1974: 11), who .oes "o evident 

. ^:!^^: IrrolatWe easiness'Lh wlaoh PoHsh dispoBos of such lutornul proform. 
should not bo Mt imnoticed. 
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13 a, 'Vm ,Iauok, to on (^hyba OHzalal 

'i'hat John, AS-FOIl lio must have gone crazy 

Ten Janek, to cliyba OHzalal 

Thut John, AS-FOR (he) must have gone crazy 
Ha. Janek, to on juz Hpi 

John, AS- FOR he \h already aHk^^p 
b. Janek, to juz ^pi 

Jolui, AH- FOR (he) is already asleep 
15 a. Moj brat, to on nigdy nie byi nad rabrzeni 

My brother, AS-FOR he has never been at the seaside 
b. Moj brat, to nigdy nie byi nad morzem 

My brother, AS-FOR (lie) Ims never been at the seaside. 

Fxutliermore, it seems tliat the above sentences find very^ close coimterpaiie in 
the c HtriK;tnreH ])elow; 

13 0. Ten »)anek to ehyba oszalal 

That ,John AS-FOR (he) must ]utve gone crazy 

14 c. Janek to juz i^pi 

Jolm AS-FOR (h^) is ab-eady asleep 
J 6 0. Moj brat to nigdy nio byi nad morzem 

My brotlier AS-FOR (he) has never been at thi, reavlde. 

It seems that the integration of the left-disloca^^H topic v/itlii.i the predication 
proper exercises here no significant eifect on the pr^/gmatic reading of the 
sentence. It is also believed that the TO pr.i-tio^e lays a ce-aura between the 
topic and the comment: it thus explicitly demarcates anO foregrounds the 
topical material within the soitence 

Pragmatic relevance of TO has been emphasized by Huszcza flOSO, 1981) 
I>iscuBsing thematization in Pohsh Huszcza notices in passing the exist^rce 
of such structures as: 

1 ft. Kawy to jeszcze nie pilem 

Coifee AS-FOR (I) haven t ^Arank yet 
17. VVczoraj to byla biii-za 

Yesterday AS-FOR wo had a thunderstorm 

He also notie^-s, which is woT^.^iwhilp stressing here too, tliat thij TO in question 
Bhould be ke],t distinct ^rom the same morpheme as often used ir ?ntenfle 
initial position when it introduces emphatic rhymes: (n such caaes I'^ .lisi. jbn 
tences receive their hjRt ;.ran8lations as English clefts:' - 

' In ftvct the problem is more complex thA It might bo oxpcctt^d. l^-o initial occur- 
ronco ot t' c (c -.rphjino may call for ai. altog6:',jor different interprstatio.x. CL: 
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Irt. To kawy jCHV.ozi^ nio v'^hnn 
It iH coffee I havcn% diunk yot 
To\\'C7.ora3 by la burza 
' ' It was yoHtorday that we had a thundei'Htorni 
*J0. To Karol n\tx zaww/.c racj(,^ 

It. is (liarloH wlio is ahvavH right. 

X • ] ' '/Y) Hooordiim to HuBZcza a prepoBcd rhemo 

Cf. 21a — 21(1: 

:> 1 , (C'licesz t§ ksii^zk?? ) 

(Do you want this book 0 . 
, ksiazke kupil ju/. Janek, wi?c j.i pozycz? od luego 

','hiB book Jolm ban already bought, so I'll borrow .t fro.n h.m 
I, 'IV ksia/ke to kupil ju^ Janek, wi?c in pozycze od luego 

aIfOR John has already bought, so rU borrow .t frcn. hxm 
T uick kupil iu^. t? ksii^zke, wi?c n pozycz? od luego 
' has^ady bought t^s book, so ni bo--t from h,m 

1 *T>„w.l- to iuz kupil te ksi^zk?, m?c jfi pozycz? od niego 

j„;: AS .Jldy b„.,ght this book, so rU bor«w from h.m. 

, .1) i. unacceptable bec..» John os «preser,tu^ ™^ '"'n'J^'liowev? 

J lie icM.umt, rO-marked structures in Polish, trnds 

proper, as P-P-^^-^^^^^^^^ ^ real difference between the two 

rzrn ™ i s namely that languages "may differ from 

top.cahzat.on P^^^^^^f ^ .^^^ ^ ^.^.j^^les marking open term positions: 

omvh^t^' byla noc! 

What a night it wfts! 

-cohering'^ to: To ja juz r6jde ^ ' - 

So (ill this caao) I'd better go 
It's tiino for mo to go 
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^'OtiKtructionH siicli as (42): 

(41) "Hiat man, I hate him 

(42) That man, I hate. 

The latter Hort of conHtniotion, .ho\v(iver, would l)o quite cloHe to a conBtruc- 
tioii like: 

(43) That man I hiiU^ 

\v)»i(^h wc shall not treat an a eoiwtiuction conmating of a Theme (i.e. topic in 
our notation — A. 1).) and an open predication, but as a construction in which 
the Obj of the predication has been brought to initial pogition. 

In languages havbig constructions of type (42), however, we may expect the 
<lilTerence betVeon (42) and (43) to be less sharp that the distinction between 
(41) and (43) hi languages like EngUsh" (Dik 1978:140—1). 

This lenghty citation exhausts Dik's exposition on this point. The mere 
statement of tlie fact that the object **has been brought to initial position" 
obviousl}' leaves a number of questions luireeolved. One© we concede that the 
P, position hi languages sucli as Polish may be an outcome of left dislocation 
as well {IS tox)icali'7.ation proper, the separability of the two processes becomes 
lew plausible. 

2. Tlie present section points to some facts which, it is believed, further 
luidermine the claim about two different tiOpics.® It is iiau&Uy maintained, for 
instance^ that owing to its fairly loose ties with the pTedication» left dislocation 
is ])ei'tieularly appropriate as a means o^ introducing new topics, or reintro- 
ducing ''distant" ones, i.e., those which do not belong to the immediate field 
of communicative conceni. On the other hand, topics of instant communica- 
tive pertinence, i.e. lesumptive themes, are said^to be signalled first of all 
tliTOugh topicalization proper. Such statements, however, are bound to cause 
(pertain difficulties.' 

First of all, while sidetracking from the main thread of discomrse, the speaker 
is apt to use expressions such as, e.g , as for, concemingy tvUh regard to, etc., 
which serve as prompts as to where he would Uke to direct the listener's atten- 
tion. Incidentally, Dik admits that **bare" constructions may in some lan- 

" It Hhould be admitted, however, that the present approach ignoroa differenoes in 
ii>tf>iiatioii coiitoitrH; loft dialooatod topics^ as an instanoe of hesitation phenomena j aro 
marked off from the r<>8t of the sentence by a pause in Bpeeoh. 

• It miglit bo worthwhilo mentioning at this point that Hodman's corroborativo 
t^vidence does not seom very convincing. In fewt both of tho examples he adduce* atriko 
«*» oddr 

What can you tell mo about John? e 
Nothing. ♦But Bill Mary kissed 

Nothing. But Bill, Mary kissed him (Rodman 1974). 
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^ua^cs l>r cvaluaUMl as 'a Hubsiandard or nIoI)!))' way of (^xpiosHing ono.solt'" 
(nnS: 140). Stroii^ror rcsiM vations ut ihis point aio vou^od by Quirk, vvlio miyn 
that Nuoli coustnictionH iik, o.jj;., Your Jrivml John, I mw him here, last night, am 
< <)iiHi<l('iV(l b>' H<nw siibstaiulard (11)72:0.150). A(H'Ording to liiiu tboy hooiu to 
be ••aiiarohitlia, that is to say, they apiHuir to nivolvo an ubaiulonmont of tho 
(M-ii^iiially intciuh'd couMtnu^tioji and a fVoMh start in uud-HontiOnco" (ibidoni). 
(,^>nirl< claiais riirt.bcr that stwuuhn'd l^'a^hrh l as a ninnb<^r of oxpn^Hsions Ibr 
introducin'^ the tO])i(^ of tli<^ s(»nt('n('(' initially aiul substii.ut-in|r a ])rodbrin 
lat<T in the scntonct^: 

'I'l. Talk iuj^ of (ijitbrmal) 
To turn now trO 

llogai'din^r your inoTid John, 1 aaw 

With r('siK'<t. to (I'oi nial) liini lierc last niglit. 

As Tor 

S<'condly. tlic fact that U-!'t dislocations stand outside tho por(brrnati\ro 
iiKx'alitv ol' tho pn'(bcation does not have to restrain tlicui from })cing nscd as 
](\HUin|)tivt* th(^nu's. Dik (197H: 135) maintains, e.g., that a left-disloeatcd topic 
can bavc itself int<MTOgativ(^ modality: 

23, My ])rothor^ 1 luiven't soon liini for years 

1 b)W<'V(M-, his exposition is not quite clear to nic: tlicrc sccnis to be no reason 
why a similar sentence may not bo used Avhon tlic topic rcHunies a fact of 
in\mediat<* (communicative concern. In otlier words, why should (24 a) bo 
'|)roferabl<^ to (24 b): 

24. (How is your brotlicr?) 

a. My brother 1 bavon't seen for yeai-s 

}). .My brotlior? I liavcn't seen him for yeai^s 

Jt Koonis tliat neither can bo excluded. As for (24 b), it is more appropriate 
when the s]H^aker wants to sound, e.g., ai)oIogetic, micertain, or baffled, heiico 
it is pot<>ntially more empliatic and more expressive than the other option. 

h'ciually debatable is tlie problem of case marking on left dislocations: . tlio 
absolute (noniLnative) form is often found preferable and sometimes simply 
obligatory. The hittoi- is said to obtain nx tlie case of, e.g., English and French: 

25.8. Tliat man, we gave the book to liim yesterday 

b. *To tliat man, we gave the book to him yesterday 
20 a. Cot hommc, nous lui avons donn6 le bvre hier 

1). *A cot hommc, nous hn avons donn6 le li\TC hier 
(}>otb from Dik 1978:135). 

Adniitt^'dly, i>ik doe^^ not leave umioticcd the fact that in some laiiguages, 
or in certain cC)nditionK, the topic "may auticii)ate tho semantic and s^-ntaetic 

; , ■ 
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nAc it. is Moin^r (,(, r in i\\r lollowiiig ])rc(li(;ati()if ' (ibidnn). h'ollosvin*^ ( oniric', 
lir (|a()t(>H a lluHsiaii (\Kajni)l(^ and a])])i ov(\s ofditluM' of its vt^rmonH: 

21 a. iclrvi/xjiy, v rioin iiijif^aziiu^ ix nmogo 

t^'U^visioiiHnorn , ill tliih Hhop of thonigtui many 
I). 1.('l('vi7.oro\\ V ('torn magazim^ ix ninogo 

ol' t('lovisionM«(Mi , in Una sho]) of tlioninon many 

liodman nol irrs that a h^lt-(hHk)(;aU)d toi)i(j in (J(^i inau miint agm^ in caHo with 
iUs ('0))y in llw main Ht^ntrnco ( 11)71 : ir>5t). Sgall (1980: 120) a])provos of holh 
f>os.siljilitieH in {'zrvh: 

i?S. Martin(a), toho jH(Mn \Orm lu^vidt'd 

.Martinnom/ari-, him 1 y(\siorday did not 8C(\ 

Inrifh-ntally, it M)ight ])(» ])oint^<l out that h^l't-diHloeatod pronouns in KugHnh 
aiv always in l\w ac'( nsativ(^ (( T. Rodman 1974;45()). 

"2^1 Mr, I lik<' hiny/M 
'M>. Mini. \\r \h crazy. 

it is nigucd l\rn\ *hat k>ft-(hslocatio]m in VoWnh xisuully (^arry a trait of 
l)i/.arr('iu*ss iiid(>sM marked for oaso. ( T.: 

t]\ a. ^'r(Mi ddo})ie(i, to jogo wczonij iiie bylo 

Tluit boynom, AS-J^X)R hogcn yewterday was not thoro 
1). Tcgo olilopca, to jego wozoraj uie bylo 

'ri)nt boy gen, AS-FOR hcgen yest^erday wa,s not thorc 
\^'2 a. Manok, to joimi trzcba dac |)od\vyzk^ 

.loluinom, AS-FOR hcuat ouc must give a pay-ri.so 
]). Ja^dv0^vi, to ]enm trzeba dad pod\vyzk^ 

JohiidRt, AS-FOR liOdat one must give a pay-rise 
iJ-i a. ?'ren tw{)j Hqaiad, to jego wczoraj znalezli pijaiiego 

Tliat yo\n' neighbournom, AS-FOR lieacc they found drunk yesterday 
b. Togo tM'ojcgo 8ivsia(hi, to jogo wczoraj znalezli pijancgo 
. That your ncighbouracc , AS-FOR hcacc they found drunk yesterday 
Needless to say the jwofornis in 6*8 are r^dundanlr hence the sentences exhibit 
a strojig tcndeiuy to dispose of suclx pronominal elements. Fmalij',. an un- 
niark(Hl (absolute) left-dislocation appears acceptable in Polish only as carrier 
of inteiTOgative modality: 
34. Telewizory ? w tym sklepio jest ich duzo 

Televisions? in this shop there are many of them. 

In this way the identification of a left-dislocated topic seems of little oon- 
fcequonoo for the tnidei'standing of topioalization processes in langtiages; such 
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tv]wn Mv basiciilly diu' to hcHitation pliciioinoiia in Hp<X)oh. fjUowiHO, their 
kiiwhiV witli the topic in a toi)io-i)i-oniiu«nt hmguJiKC (Li IDTfi) in at b«wli 
.liBputable: tlu', iiuulociuacy of a "ChiuOHO Htylo" topic for tlio (IcHcription ol 
topioalizatioii phcMiomcna in liulo-EuroiRMui hingiiagcH wa« niitieipatcd hy 
Chnfc (H>7«), 

H. TIk) topicH analyHcd ho far — both left-diHlocations ami topiofl pro- 
pel — were HiKmillod hy the TO ]mfiidc. 'Vhovc r(MiiauiH the qncHtion of whether 
wo oivn atill propound tlie "levolling" liypothottia hi the abtjoncc of TO; though a 
simihir contention apptMvi^ hitnitively plausible, mich couHiderations will not b»^ 
followed hero anv further. \Vlmt will receive some attention k a problem much 
more principal for relate<l inveatigatiouH, and namely: what hapiJcns in the 
abseiM'e of TO, i.e. whether the element in tlio firat position in the sentence 
romahis equally marked for topicality. The present section will concentrate 
only on Iroutoil objecta in Polish and tlieir estimation in terms of Fimctional 
Sentence Perspective- DiBCusscd will be tlie relationsliip obtjvining between struc- 
t.urcH such as (35-Ca) — witli an overtly topicalized element at. the beginning — 
and (3f)-«b), wliere position is the only topicality nuirker: 

'Ari a. Kawy to Janek nie luhi 

Cofteogen AS-FOR Jolmnom <loes not like 
b. Kawy Janek nie lubi 

Coffecgen Jolmnom docs not like 
:U> a. Marif to Janek odwiedzi jiitro 

Maryacc AS-FOR Jolmnom will visit toinoriONV 
1). Mari? Janek otlwiedzi jutro 

Maryacc Joluinom will visit tomorrow 
It l aises no doubt tliat a sentences are pragmatically marked ir. the sense that 
they are evidently emphatic and possibly contrastive: 

37 Kawv to Janek nie lubi, ale chQtnie napije si? herbaty 

Coifeegen AS-FOR Jolmnom does not like, but he won't mind having tea. 

All that brings them very close to what Halliday (1967) formulates a« can- 
ditions obtainuig in the case of marked the.natization m English: 

38. These houses my grandfather sold 

39. The play John saw last night.'* 

\ closer look at the Pi position in Polish sentences appears necessaiy em-ee 
we want to find out to what extent tlio onc-and-Jiraf constituent interpretation 
of the topic is verifiable against some evidence from "free" word order langua- 

" Sinco Halliday's viows are woll known, thoy will not b« presented luvro \a any 
detftit. 
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Himilar iave«tigfttion« ooiild certainly aeaiflt a better undoTHtonding of 
t^pioaliKation phenomena in languagefl. Tlie present paper doea not aRpire to 
put forwartl any eonohiBive fitatomente: it attempts only nt pointing out to 
Homo "fuzzy" edgea of English- and PoliHh-style topics. 

Studios in thomatization and topioaUzation in Polish are relatively reeont 
and fairly general in solutions. Huszeza (1080, 1981) is right to notioe that the 
thematie-rhematie bipartition of the sentence in Polish is heavily dependent 
on the poflition of the verb.** Regretfully, however, his further observations are 
not nnieh revealing as they are basieally limited to a meohanioal deUmitation 
of isolated sentences. HiH exposition on tlie thematic status of fronted objects 
in Poliah can bo flummarized in the following: (40) and (41) below, due to a 
different position of the verb, do not have to represent the same distribirtion 
of pragmatic ftmetions: 

40. Artykul Jan przopisal 

Articloftcc loluinom copied 
•n. /Vi-tykul przopisal Jan ' 

Articloacc copied Johunom 

As for (40), the therne-rhemo oeasura (/) may run only after the first element, 
which moans combining the subject and the verb into one functional com- 
ponent: 

42. Artykul/Jan przepiaal 
Articloaec/Johnnom copicd 

Another segmentation of the sentence is untenable on the strength of the 
fact that the first two constituents, article and Johuy are not directly connected 
K>^ltactically and thuH they may not constitute one functional entity, viz. the 
y)rinciplo of syntactic continuum, 

(41), on the other hand, admits two different interpretations: 
43 a. Artykul/przepisal Jan 

Articlcacc/copied Johnnom 
b. Artykul przepisal/Jan 
Articlcacc copied /Johunom 

In this way the fronting of the same topical material does not trigger the same 
pragmatic effects: (43 b) may be an answer to the question Who copied ike 
articled, and thus act as subject-rhomatizing structure. In such cases English 
would have to put the subject imder contrastive stress or resort to olefting: It 

The medial position is believed to bo typical of the Poliah verb. Any deviatioua 
thereof are taken as signals of pragmatic markedness: verbs in wntonc© initial position 
are relatively rare and serve as emphatic rhcmes, whereas the placement of thd verb sJt the 
end of the sentence ia a«oooiated with an overtone of emphasui and contrastiveness. 
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,,,, ./.,/,„ th. M. (42) aiHl (4:J a), on 1,lu, other hand, lo-groun. 

t.i. Hclionn: (...) luyH cnphuaiB on the vcl,. whcroaH (43 a ^.H^htn ho 
Huhiect Sn..h olTectH J.avo obviouHly uu.oh to do ^v.th the tondoney m I oI.hI 
the ncnv inionnation U^wdn the right-n.oHt "^^^^f ^-^^-^ ^^^^^^^^ 
thiH appoaiH to be tho final eoneluHion to bo dra^vT^ Ironi Hinnhtv mvcst.gat ouh^ 
nl,! d^finit^noHH of the objoe,, in Bon1.meo initial position is alno pomtcd ou 
l,v S-Mvodek (li.81 -.nr.), who Htre,....H that, the livHt, noun in m-ntenee. sueh an (44) 
l.olow h1u)u1(1 hi) (^orofoiontinl: 

(the) bookacc hou^ht (a) woinaunom 
,n eoncloHion of hiH eorelerentiality eonstraints on uord order in i>oii^ 
SMvedek .Mnphasises that it "iH uhccI to cxprcBS the neWgn^en nd at.o„ 
,liHtvihution ^vhioh cncon.pa«Bes in a natural ^v•ay the eoroferont.al ( given ) - 
,uMX,:oroforcntiul ('new') distinetion of nouns" (op- cit. 60) 

Similar H^veepi"g ■generalizations are ccrtandy bnvdmg for a nunibei oi the 
.an "f oe'- vv<,nr(,rder languages, where linear modif.eation serves as ho 
n '; exponent of I'unetional Scntenee Porspoetivo ^-^^rr^on^^^ 
ion within the senln^nce. Diseussing C.eeh and Russian, ^l^f j^^J^;;^^);^^ 
that in C''/.eeh partieipanis preeeding the verb ean bo regarded as eontextually 

boiiiul: 

4.1 Kurd viuu ieji obraz prodi laomo 

ClmrlcHnon. voii.at tluR pictui-eaco will 8cU cheaply 
l>.,.t.d aHHU^nptiouH an. laid forward by Kran.ky (1072:43), who believe, 
that iHizn in (40) below implicH dei^M-minedness: 

4(). N'a/ai rozbila nilada divka 
(tluO vaseacc broke (a) yoimg 

'Sueh intuitions are by all n.eans frequent as well ^l^ff^^^^f^ ''^'^^ 
that thav have been voieed best, though in a somewhat radieal foim, by SgaU 
9 . 26)- "fov Czeeh. and with some nnnor ehanges also for other Slavoxuc 
uZuJs it is possible io state that the .nodifieationB (dependent wox^. 
rS ts) Btandirrg to the left of the verb belong to the top.e, while the 
S Z t pa^^^ belong to the foeus". Strong as it cortamly sounds. 

Lai -8 elaim disposes of a one-eonstituent topie withm the B^nteivee *o pro- 

rl irlad a topical seetion. (See also ^^^^^/^f « -^98^ 
and non-thematie seetion of the seuteneo, esp. 1964, 1975, 1981). 

It ap.K.™ then that the "EngliBh style" topie, i.e. the one a«soeutted with 
one and fiit eonstituent m the sentenee does not ir. faet prove verxfiable agamst 
Tn vMenee from -free" word order languages; m those languages the 
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(I<'IimitaiioM of Mir liinl, i)OHil;i()M in lUv HrnUMicn in l(^M.s (^onHpicuoiis, m. thai, 
wo iuiu railuM- Ui\k ahuvi a U)])i(mlito' Hoopo. A(, ]H)\ni, Mu^ poHitiou of \,\u^ 
vcrl) (leniJuuiH furUi<M' sLudios; it mm\H \)hi[\H\hU) to ]nm)vi\'o W, um nuukrv of 
Ihn topio-fommrnl. l)()im(lary wiUiiu Mh^ Honi,(MH'(». In (.|7) Ix^lou- Ma^ nrvv in- 
forniMiion (M)rn(*N altor Uu^ wv]) and Uk^ ('K-mumiUs pn (u^diii;^ l,lir vnh aro takrn 

Kaw'v <;ldo])r(>in ]h, oLiod/.ic p()das/> w tyclj' iilizani,acli 

< 'otlrru,, i)()yMjai after diiinfu' (yon) will smi\ (^ in { {rnr. tuips. 

'I'la^ (picstiou thai aska itm^lf ia wlKiMu^r wo cnn hopo for any roooninllia- 
Mun of l,li(> ^'Kni^Iiah"- and '\roliHh"-at.ylo topioa, ho aa U> work out a ooncopi of 
t'i)])i(^ with a oroaM-lin«ruiaii(^ applioability. Ni^odloHH to aay, a aimilar attoni])t 
wouhl aoMvatr a nuinl)cr of problonw far auipaHHing tlio Hcopi^ of the ])resout 
invoatigationa. What swhih worthwhile mentioning, liowovor, ia the faot that 
the iaMcri)tion of toi)ioalization iji Whivonio languages sliows clearly that wo 
may not. vHri\])v. IVoni eoutoxtual oonsidcnitioiiH hi h^nictional ScntoniH^ l\.v- 
spo(!ti\'(>. Knrth(^nnon;, it in not all tliat vMw that wo eau do ao in tho oaso of 
Mn^^iiali: d(^MpilK; tho aulonojny (;laini for hia Ua^matization, llalliday (Wmi) 
( onu'N close io admit that thonio oftoii ooinci(h\M with givoji. Obvionaly cnoiigli 

markr<l t hojno ia in faot not an outconui of an ^^lutonomous" thonniti/atiou 
prO(H'.sa, ])ut an inatanof^ of ijjforniatiofi atriuauri;: it oojnl)in(;a with given and 
ia (lls(!oinsc' Jnotivated. 

It ia also woi-tliwliile noti(;ing tliat all the (^xainpies of marked thomati/a- 
tion in iOnglisli known to me cit(j hivariably only bonnd elcjuenta in tlu; ])ro- 
\ ('r])ai aeotion of tin; .s(uiton(;c. Tu otlun' words, it miglit be uitorcstmg to eheo'. 
wliat conatraints, if any, luv, laid on subjects m rosi)oetivo oonstructiona. Cf., 
e.g., (48~r)()) below, taken tliat it is tlu; aubjoot oaeli timo tliat should bring 
in tlie new pi(»(>e of information: 

48. ^Tliis liut a j'Oiuig huly lias aheady elainuMl 

49. rriiat book two students asked for 

50. ?Tliat w'oman over there a man liit and ran away. 

Thi^ situatioji aoejns to (;liang(5 in case of atruetures in w liieh it is not tlu; sub- 
ject but sojn(^ otlier sentcne(^ eonstituent that becomes the focns proper cf 
(51) below: 

51. Tliat hotter a girl found itiuh.r ike dairs. 



iiu-idonUlly, l>(,lisl, un.l KjiurliHluvjij^oar tn eoiticidn i,i thoir tnniUnoiiL of sviitnriceH 
with two iiifonuatioii fooi: 

Tbe'ijlay .John huw h\H{ iiit^lit^ 

.\rhere thr phiy is topif.vil, and hist nhjht is evid.mtly tocU. It is also uot.Mworfchy tliat tho 
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h„.i.l.«i>Uill,v, it. iipiH^an, UiMt ao nnmluunU mo l.'n<l on mil.j.><-(-H, i.o. 

t.liom« \vhi(>li luc dotiiiitc hut tion HVccili''. 

'I'liix liook r /<iil liUo in<- won't roiul 
•I Kc M,il.j.-c.t l.nv iH l,ul««n to Ix, t<.vi,!al and tJio ii^w vice el' iufcinuitioii aMO- 
ciiktcH wit.li tlic I'ncl. ol' not rmdinn. uIho (53); 
.'i;). Sii.«li filiiiH rliih ioii Hlio\il(lii't. watch at, night. 

■!•(, (•oiicliKhn an anulymH ol tovic^dliy.idU.n •j.li(>noni(na in KngliBh and 
I'oliHli nniy not. hypann tin, H.^op, of t(>pioaH7.ati(ni; thiH involvfc« not only U^o 
nunil..«r of H(.nt<-n«> ^'HitionH oci^ivicd by topioal olenicnto in both longungtw, 
but alH„ tin. i,r,«wmtation of tho niven/ncw information cUgtribution. Ab waM 
p<,int«>(l ont, tbo phicement of an object in Hontonoo initial positiuu TSngl.sh 
(marked tln>n»ati'/ation) highligbte the oloment much moro than it ifl poKTiblo 
to attain by men, fronting in PoiiRb. TliiH iH, obvionnly, by no m^atia fmr])ri- 
Hing Hin.r the rolativo mobility of word ordor hi Polish as woU a« the lacV or 
n,.n -obligatory prt-Honco of ooroforential signals woakona similar topical'zmg 
,.nVct«. CoiuuKiuontly, the topic in Polish is lo«« evidently linked with and 
««'«triotod to', tho lir«t position in tho H<mU>nw!: it inorgos instead into what w 
intuitively i)crcoivod oh a topioal section. 

ConcluHion. The main purpose of tho prcuent paper was to take a look at 
some aapects of left dislocation and topicaUzation proper m I-^gUsh and 
.Polish It was argued that left-dislocated topics are triggered by basically the 
»omc topicalization mechaniflin. Some empirical facte from Pohsh and otfaei^ 
"free" word order languages can be taken o« counterevidonoe to the general 
claim that propoiuids scparatcnoss of the two topics. Owing to the operatoon 
of some levelling processes, e.g.. frequent imposition of case markmg telt 
dislocations, possible redundancy of internal proforms, tho transfer of a left-ttuH- 
looatcd topic into the proper one is feasible, and often preferable. 

Tho prevailing - and basically weU-grounded - contention that word 
order m such languages as Polish is oriented primarily on the P«>jectaori ol 
mven/now information dist "Ibution opens the need for a further specifictotioix 
of the topical pofdtions within the sentmce. A high mobility of word order in 
Polish lessens tho perception and the proper recognition among language uners 

BL>bit^cl-vorb ordor ox«rci«os no offoct on the pn»Rmatio reading of tt.o sontonco in I»oli«h,- 

tlip liiBtributioii of information romaina tlio sam.i; 

MiitUv kochftJ JaniiBZ nodzw>-czajnie 

Mother.^ lov.-a .Iohn„„„ immenBely 

Mrttk? .IiMiiiHz kochal naflzwyczajnio 

M<it)ii-r .Joliii . loved iminonsoly. 

'xZ !.x::inpV. h; tukon from Buttlor (1971.406), wl.o cit.., «aoU .tntcU.roa a, the only 
wurd Older iiivtvrijini^ in Polish. 
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of the ]iiagniatic coatnuitH effected by such modulations: the topical material 
ib rnoj*o evideaitly foregrounded once marked off by the TO particle. By and 
lai'ge, it seems disputable whether the association of the topic exclusively -wdth 
the first position in the seiitence can receive any cross-linguistic justification, 
it might be expected that a better x>©rception of topicalization phenomena can 
come first of all through scrutiny of related facts in languages more dependent 
on linearity in the reflection of Functional Sentence Perspective. 

Needless to say, topicalization in Polish awaits fmi/her studies: the work 
done 80 far is relatively scanty and fragmentary. Begretfully, the observa- 
tion presented here are also only random and tentative. 
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VEflB INITIAL CONSTRUCTIONS IN PORTUGUESE AND 
THEIR COUNTERPART CONSTRUCTIONS IN ENGLISH* 



Maby a. Kato ' 

Catholic Vniv^fUy, S&o Paulo ' * 

l}xi Kcito (1080) I showed that Bortuguese is a language that makes wide use 
of verb-initial constructions, a fact that is due to the optiouality of the subject 
as a basic sentence constituent. 

I have also argued that this feature of Portuguese correlates systematically 
mth several other properties which are apparently dissociated and have been 
treated in indci>endent chapters in traditional grammars. The facts Are the 
foUoAviiig: a) passives without subject raising; b) subject pronoun deletion; 
e) postposed subjects. . 

Berman (1980) has shown that Hebrew is also a case of an (S) VO language 
and has independently concluded that this type of language tends to manifest 
the properties that I had predicted to be characteristic of (S) VO languages. 

As both Hebrew and Portuguese show this systematic correlation among 
facts tlxat were not traditionally thou^ut to be related, and English, unlike 
Hebrew and Portuguese, has an obligatory subject constituent, it seems sen- 
sible to have all these facts grouped in a contrastive analysis and have this 
systematicity used for pedagogical purposes. In this paper my aim is to show 
how the facts analysed in Portuguese are manifested in English. 

Generally speaking both English and Portuguese exhibit the SVO order 
for, unmarked neutral sentences, both for transitive and intransitive con- 
structions. 

Joao come torta de galinha. John eats chicken-pie. 

0 beb6 dorraia. The baby slept. 



♦ The first draft of this paper waa presented at the ABRAPUI Seminar, Salvador 
(1981). I thank I>ila Barbara for having oontributod valuable comments on it. 
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]n oerlaifi rojistriH-Moiis, howt^wv, ilicy diifibr in the presence or absence of 
the sllbjort. 

1. In ExisiciUial Se/ntcncea, while Portuguese is subjectless, English has a 
duniniy there acting as subject. In English, unlike Portuguese, agreement is 
governed by the object. 

Ha uni uniconiio no jardim. There is a unicorn in the garden. 
Ha unic6nuo8 no jardim. There are unicorns in the garden. 

2. In Weather and Time Expressions^ while English has a dummy for 
subject, Portuguese is subjectless. 

Vai chover. It is going to rain. 

Ill tarde. It is late. 

3. AgeiUless Cmsiructions in Portuguese can be either active^ without sub- > 
ject or passive, while in English the only possibility is the passive construction 

an overt subject. 

\^enderam a casa. ~ 

Vendeu-s© a casa. — ' 

A casa foi vendida. The house was sold. 

4. Modal Constructions with a sentential complement are subjectless in 
l^ortuguese, whereas in EngUsh the corresponding forms have a dummy for , 
subject. 

Parece que ele nao gosta de It seems that he does not like 

futebol. soccer. 

Acontece que ele e hmTO. It happens that he is stupid. 

5. Request Formulas with Toder' can be impersonal in Portuguese but not in 
Enghsh. 

Pode comer esse bolo?^ 

(Eu) posso comer esse bolo? Can I eat this cake? 

1 Traditional grammars call sontencos with tho active verbal form with se 'synthetia 
paseivea*. I prefer to consider them agentlees active forma. 

■ This form ia preferred in informal epeooh and child diflcourse. It might be claimed 
that this is a shortened version of A gente pode comer bolo? (a gtnU being an informal 
oxprosaion for toe), but aa the latter appears in child language before the completq^form, 
I imagine that the Bubjeotleea construction is an impersonal request formula which is later 
expanded into a more analytical form like Eu poaao? (can I?), A gente pode? (can wet), or 
2^68 podemoal (can weT), 
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The fav4. that, tliougli aii SVv> !:;agi:age, Poi^ugiie^:^ does not i-ejoc.H vorb-iiii- 
tial conBtinction explains why subject creating tmi:, ;formatio7is ai-e not pmduo- 
tive in Poi-tugueae while obligatory m English. 

i), Wlxcn the subject is made vacant in the pdssive iransformaiion, if the 
oi'iginal object is a sentence, there is an obligatoiy insertion of it in English. 
Portuguese remains subjectless. 

A comiflsao confirmou que houve vazamento de informajak). 

(the committee con&med that there was leakage of information) 

0 Foi confirmado (pela comissao) que houve vazamento de informa^ao. 

*0 was confirmed (by the committee) that there was leakage of information.^ 

It was confirmed (by the committed) that there was leakage of information. 

7. .Wlien the subject is made vacant by eodraposition, English inserts the 
dummy it obligatorily. Portuguese leaves the sentence subjectless. 

Convcnoer Pedro 6 facil. To convince Peter is easV. 

0 f] facil con veneer Pedro. ' +0 is easy to convince Pefcet. 

It is easy to convince Peter .M 

8. Subject Raising is less productive in Portuguese than in English: 

Pareco que Jodo mentiu. It seems that John lied. 

Joao parece ter mentido. John seems to have lied, 

provavel que Joab venga. It is likely that JoAn will win. 

7— John is likely to win. 

Aconteccii que Joao estava la. It happened that John was there.. 

— — ^ ^ohn happened to be there. 

Even a dummy subjepfin a subordinate clause can undergo raising in English:: 

Parece que h& problemas la. |: It seems that there are problems 

there. " 

» — There seems to be some problems 

there. 

'T 

Portuguese, on the other hand, often resorts to topicali'zation when fore- 
grounding" is required: 



Joao, acontence que (ele)eatava lA. 
O Joao, e posslvel que (ele) ven9a. 



While subject creating transformations are less productive in Portuguese,, 
transformations that make subject position vacant are productive in Portu- 
guer;r. but not'' in English. 

V 
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Snhjrrt dniviuji-admj or subject postposiii'j 
M I Subject do\s'ngra(lmg i; &uto sontencos is very productive in Poitu- 
c-iu'sc ^vith presentative, aspeettial and psychological verbs iuid also with 
vorbH of pain . In ICuglish, when applie<l, it is reqmred that the dummy tMre be 
iusci-ted. 

a) prcHciitativc vorl)8^ 



iMinha cartcira sumiu. 
Suiniu niinha earteira. 
Uma rosa apareceu no jardim. 
Apareceu uma rosa no jardim. 
Sobrou ura ovo.^ ^ 
H4 urn ovo sobrando. / 

b) aHpectual verbs, 

A festa come9on. * " 
Oomegou a festa. - 
O barulho continuou. 
Continuoa o barulgo. 

c) psycliological verbs 

Esta cor me agrada. 

Me agrada esta cor. 

Sua opiniao nao Ihe interessa. 

Nao Ihe interessa sua opiniao. 

9.2. verbs that denote pain 

A cabega me doi. 
Mo d6i a eabega. 
Eu estou com/tenho dor do 
^^abe^a. 
Tudo me doi. 
Mo doi tudo. 



My wallet disappeared. 



A rose appeared in the garden. 
There appealed a rose in the garden. 



Tliere is an egg left. 

The party began. 
The noise went on. 



This color pleases me. 

Your opinion does not intoregb Mm. 



(my head aches) 



I have a headache, 
(every part in luc is in pam) 
I ache all over. 



Tlie dative case ^vith verbs of pain appears as an oblique complement of the 
verb in Poiiiuguese whereaa in English it appears as subject. The objective 
<.a8e can appear as a subject in normal position or as a downgi^aded subject in 
]^ortuguese, but only a« a subject in initial position in EngUsh. 



» Actually .obrar boliaves more liko an oxistontial verb and as aaeh mayjiavo the VS 
onh'T as btv^ie. 
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9. :^ SuI)j(>ofc ]K>st})osiiig iK obligatory in PortiiguoHo in goi'inidivc clauses 
mu\ (lisallowod in ^^uglinh. 

Ok autonioveiK no Brasil sao Cars arc very exi)eusive in EraziJ, 

niuito caros, se7ifIo o Landmi the Lamlait being the least 

o nionOvS ncccBsivel. accessible. 

9.4. In complement (clauses where the predicate is an adjective, the siibject 
of this a<ljective can be postposed in Portuguese, but not in EngHsh. 

As muUieres consideram as The wives consider their 

hrincadeiras dos maridos hicsbands' jokes iuTwceiU. 
hiocentea. 

As miilheres consideram mo- 

centes as hrincadeiras dos ■ 

maridos. 

. Stibject downgrading or postposmg has to be distinguished from permnta- 
lion ofsuhjpd mvl adverbial, whicli does not leave the sentence-initial position 
vacant. 

"dp oame tlio rabbit. 

I)o^vn ran the children. \ 

10. Subject pronoun deletion 

10.1. \Vlien the verb is unequivocally marked for person and number 
the pronoun can be ommitcd in Portuguese, but not in English. 

(Nds) {ixltiiiios duas Hnguas. (we) speak+lst p. pi two languages 

(Tu) gosta^^e de pega? (you) like + 2nd p. pi the play? 

(Eu) c\^tou com fomc. (I) am hungry- 

10.1. In Portuguese • 

Questions with the illoQutionary force of a request, an offer or an invitation 
(indiiect speech acts) can have the pronoun voce (tlie addressee) ommited even 
if cho verb is unmarked. 

(Voce) quer caf^? ^ ^ (you) want cpffeol 

(Voce) precisa de ajiida? (you) need help? 

(Voce) nao quer eutrar? (you) not want come in? 

Pronoun deletion is less applicable when questions are intended as real ques- 
tions, though sometimes forms like the following, with elliptical subject, 
can be heard, when the speaker wants to avoid using an address form {voci 
or senhor(i\)). 
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(0 to.« violHO ! ( ) play the gtatar?=Do you play 

the guitar? 

n) conu. feijao >. ( ) eat beam?=Do you cat beans? 

(0 esta com presaa ? ( ) are in a hurry?=Are you m a 

hun-y? 

Note in English subject deletion can occur in questions, in loose pragmatic 
cons^tions, normally involving auxiliary deletion as weU. 

— (Are 3'ou)] going somewhere? 

— (3'ou) waim{i^e? 

10 2. Anaphoric^onoiuis can be deleted in Portuguese when the 'precede- 
command' condition is met. In English the pronoun is retained. 

Pedro pensa que (ele) e honesto. Peter thinks he is honest. 

. Quando (ele) estewo aqui, Pedro When (he) was ^ here, Peter was 
estavadesoabelado.* dishevelled \ 

10.3. In short yes-no answers, Portuguese deletes the anaphoric pronouns. 

In English the pronoun is never deleted. 

— Joao vem h festa? - Is ^ohn coming to the party? 
_ Vem. - Yes, he is. 

In order to explain why certain rules are more productive in on* language 
while being constrained to be appUed in the other, I have attnbuted tbs 
phenomenon to the 'structure-preserving' nature of transformations (cf 
Emmonds (1972)), which states that, except for the root transformations^all 
transformational rules yield forms that are predictable through phrase struc- 
tm-e iTiles.* Postulating a base-rule of the form 

S-»(NP)yP 

any rule that has as its structural change the form VP will be well-fonned in 
Portuguese. Likewise Enghsh wiU have a rule 

S-*-NP VP 

which predictsthatarule camiot have as its output a sentence of the form VP 
in Enghsh. Imperatives w.uld constitute an exception to this proposal, but 
their exceptional character .nay be due to the fact that thev have been treated 



* In the first example Pedro precedes the pronoun rf« and in the second exampl- 
Pedro co««Lds the p.Jno.xu aa the S node that domixu^tea the latter does not dormn.te 



tho former. 



. ™r!I"cturo.pre80rving tramfonnations are cyclic whereas root transformationB can 
only modify tho topmost sentence. 
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4w* sentences wlieii they may aotually constitute a specoh act ^vith no sentence 
coiistituentliood. like exclainationB, v/hich encode several tA-pes of speech 
art8, they can be just phraees from tlie syntactic point of vie\v. Considered 
a>^ .such, i!np<^ratives would not constitute an exception in our proposal. 

Pennutation of subject and adverbial in English and topicalization in 
I'oi-tuguese, which distort the canonic M^ord order SVO, would be root trans- 
I'orniations. As such they cannot be applied to subordinate clauses as can be 
.veen in the ill-formed sentences below: 

*I saw that up came the rabbit. 

*Ele disse que o Joao, accmtece que estava Id. 

fhe said that John Jiappens that was there) 

I have also shown (Kato 1980) that the phrase-structure rule above was 
not sufficient to accoimt for the problem of subject postposition in Portuguese. 
In order for subject postposing to be a structure-preserving rule, we would 
have to say that after postposition the NP becomes the object of the verb, 
thus meeting the structural description of the phrase-stnicture rule that 
expands VP: 

VP-^V NP 
However, tliough positionalJy the NP in 

Sumiu minha carteira 

is an object, its behavior with regard to cliticization is not that of an object, 
(.ompare the two constructions: 

Comi 1X8 ua«. Comi-as 

(I) ate the grapes) ((I) ate-them) 

Sumiu minha carteira-»-*Sumiu-a 

(disappeared my wallet) (disappeared-it) 

Moreover, at least in a formal register, the postposed Nl' retains one 
property of subjects, which is to govern agreement, though it might be argued 
that this property k being lost as many speakers who apply agreement when the 
NP is proposed do not do so when it is postposed 

As notas de |5 suiniram. 
(the bills of $5 disappeared + 3rd p. pi) 
Sumiu as notas de $ 6. 
(disappeared the bills of $ 5) 

Another possible explanation is to consider subject i>ostposing a root 
transformation. However, luilike topicalization or adverbial and NP shift. 
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BvuUwvs uitli postposc.l Xl's ciin ooour in siiljordiiiate cluuHcs, wliicli makes 
IKr^lpo^iition a st riK'tur(^-i)mMTving ruin. 

\'a\ (lisw ^u^' coincvarani as aulas 

(I said that U^gan classes) 

Imi not<'i que suniirani as uotas do $ 5. 

(I noticed tliat disappeared the bills of S 5) 

The solution for our prohleui is to postulate an alternative plu-ase structure 
rulo for Poituguese so that two canonical positions for subject Avill be pre- 
dicted ill the base. The expansion rule for sentence wiU have the folloA\ang 
form: 

j'(Nr) vi^l 

S->j V NI^J 

V here both N.l's arc inteiiircteil as subjects as they are immediately dominated 
hy S. The rule also shoM-s that A'crb initial constructions are always intransitive. 

Base -generated verb-initial constructions would include: existential sen- 
tK!uc<.',s, Avoather and time expressions, agentles active constructions, modal 
constructions and impersonal forms mth 'poder'. All cases of subject do^vn- 
grading would be transformationally derived. Initial subjects would be cou- 
A ortcd into postposed subjects, a structure-preserv'ing operation guaranted 
l)v the last phrase-structure rule proposed. \ 

" We shall now analyse what. I initially called "passives without raismg . 
Companng English and Tortuguese, one can say that after kgent post-nosing, 
Portuguese does not require that the subject be raised to subject sentence 
initial position. 

Poi-tuguese English 
A pol icia confu-mou a noticia The police confirmed the news. 

Foi confirmada a uoticiii pcla *0 was confii-med the news by the 

})oUcia. police. 

A noti(!ia foi contirmada pela ^ The news was confirmed by the 
poHcia. police. 

How>ver, if the object is plural the verb agrees with it after the passive 
operation : 

Foram confirm adas tcdas as noticias. 
{wcro oonfii nicd all the news) 

Two possible accounts can be given for this fact: 

a) in the absence of a subject agreement is governed by the object. 
h) the original object is actually raised, not to the position of the initial 
subject, but to post-verbal subject position. 
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'J'ho latU'!' HccniH a Ix'iicr ox])laiiation aw Honietiinen in informal Portuguose 
w'i' may liavc conHt.niotioji > wliore agroeniont docH not 0])(.n'atc: 

\\A iVito ('onseitos no baiiheiro de baixo. 

{//(/.V rf-pairs in tJic bathroom do\vnstairB) 

The last exam])Io would be a case of paesive wtliout raising and the 
l>reviou^^ one, \\ith agre<^meiit, would have raisin;': to post-verbal position. 
Kaising to sentence initial position would not be obligatory like in English 
(hie to tlie opiionality of the hiitial subject in the phrase structure rule of 
Portuguese, 

The pliraso-structuro rule proposed for Poiiiuguese states that tliis language 
is a pai-tially verb-initial language, a fact that, I believe, is correlated to the 
optional clioicc of the NP hi the first alternative (S-->(NP) VP). The alternative 
expansions of S arc tlnercforc hypothesized to bo typologically linked, a pro- 
posal tluit tinds suppoi-t in the analysis of Hebrew made by lluth Borman 
and in oia* analysis of Jinglish, in a contrajstive approach with Portuguese,- 
whicli slnnved tliat Knglish has no verb-initial constructions either basic or 
derived. 

Finally, our paper makes a small contribution to theoretical linguistics 
expanding iMumonds' structure-preserving constraint to predict not onlv 
possible niovoHient operations, but aho possible deletion sites.® 
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• I do not consider gapping and other forms of coordination ellipsis as syntactic 
dolotion rules. I follow the interpretive view that they are construal rules, not trans* 
format ional rules. 
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ON SOME REFKRlvNriAL EXPRKSSEONS IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



Barbara Kryk 
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1. 'I'lio inscrutiiLility of reference lias always attracted pliilosophers aiid 
linguists. An iuflispensable eoneept to most theories of meaning, reference 
still coiikl not < escape the danger of being rejected by, for example, Davidson's 
(1980) absolute theory of truth. Moreover, it has hardly ever been given a 
nniforni dcfuiition. 

The aim of the present paper is Lo elucidate the problem hi question by 
examining the characteristics of whiU^ Thranc (1980) labelled referential 
, expressions. ^ On the basis of some data from English and Polish it M'ill be 
dcmonstraterl tlint reference is not only an utterance-dependent notion (cf. 
Lyons 1977 : 180) but also it is conditioned by such variables as the speaker's 
attUnulo to tlm referent of the expression and the idiomatic vs. literal meanings 
of wtM'ds. I'inaliy, t]u> data will reveal how the grammars of the two languages 
analysed handle the above-mentioned factors, 

1. If rcfojxniee is to be taken as au utterance-dependent notion, then 
it is. the s])eak(^r who refers to an individual (i.e. the referent) by means of 
the referring expression. - However, as Lyons himself admits (1977:177): 

"it Is borialii()li),i;u;.illy convoriiont to bo a bio to gay that an oxi^rosgion rofora to 
it.:j roforoiit (wlrui thu oxprossion is usod on somi^ ^ rticular ocoasion and satisfies 
rt'Iovaiil eoiulitioua)** 

• 'J'liraiii' (1980:40) laalo'si an important distinction bot\voon-t*<^foroutial and referring 
<»xpivssio]i.s: "Although *i*oforrijig oxprossion' has a cor tain standing as a technical tonn 
in (pliilosopliioal) troatinouts of roforouco, it usnally carries tho itnplica*)ion ( — ) that 
there ist a refercMit for any referring expression ( — )... an oxprossion is a roforontial oxpros- 
sion sol(»ry by virtue of itrf fortu'*. 

* For the distinotinn of roforontial express ion and referring expression, cf. fo. 1. The 
prcsojU. anal3'sis r'in]>loy.s traditiotial torininology whorovor it was nsod by relevant 
authors. VoY tho jjiirposn^; of our investigations, liowovor, tho f nna *roforont.iid oxprossion* 
will b'» ndo])t(^(l. 

6 T' iix rs nruJ studies . . . XVHI 




js-j 15. Kryk 

Mtho.igl. t.l.is apin'oacl, sounds con vinciuff, It, is not clo.-.r what entities can 
1„. .subsun.ed nn.ler tl... label of ■icrcrrin- expression'. It is hardly MUi.rmu.K 
Miire the notion luis l)een delincd in t(^rnis oi referenee l.eing a vawu. roneept 
it-elf Thus iu tlie eour.s(> of .levelo])nieut of linguistic th()u<4ht the term 'refer- 
,i„g ex].rcssion' ran-od over .liffer<>nt lauf^uase elements and was sul)je«'t U) 
several sul)classiti(Nitions. 

What Krege (lit52) labelleil a ■])ropcr name' comprises hngui.sti<- items 
ranging from sign and .sign conibijiation to word and expression. Those are ot 
t^vo-fold scmiantic structure, expressing their sense and simultaneously de- 
.si.ruating their referenee whieli is presupposed (10o2 : 02). Russell (li)0,,) 
<li"sting.dshed two types of 'denoting phrases', i.e. the most prinutive ones- in- 
. luding in.lefinite ilrononn.s and more complex expressions witli the definite 
artielc^i/w'.. Siiiee denoting plirases never liave any meaning, but every verbally 
, xpress(Ml ])roposition eontahiing them lias a meaning, it is their pnmaiy 
vs. secoiKlary oe.eurrenee that «loterminos the truth vahie of the whole ut- 
t. ranco (1905 : 480). ^ 

Strawsoii (1070) clearly delineated the class of expressions whieh appear 
in the "miiciuciv refcning use". These comprise: singular demoiistrativo 
pronouns, proi>er names, singular personal and impersonal pronouns and 
phrases with the definite article the {1970: 162). Havhig rejected llu.ssoU 
approach, Straw.son envisages the referring function of expression,s as con- 
tlitioncd by the distinction between a sentence, a u.se of a sentence and an 
utterance of a sentence. 

Thou.di se(miinglv well-defined, the concept of a referring expression 
has beeirsrd.ject to eontrover«ies. Quinc (1900: 180) advocated reparsing oi 
sin.'ular terms as general te:i-ms which should apply to proper names traditiou- 
allv treat<-d on a par with singular pronouns aiul indefinite singular terms. 
\s to the ref«-rential positions of singular terms, they were viewed pragmatK;- 
allv i)otli bv Quino and later by Katz (1977) who ascribed thiH property ot 
..xpres.sionsVntirely to the contc-xt. For.ScarIc (1970) it was the juxtaposition 
of .lescribing vs. i^eferru.g function of expressions that underhncd^ tlie dis- 
tinction betwe«-n «lcfiiiitc descriptions and proper names. Geach's {iy(.2) 
dciinition of a referring phrase eoinpriscs proper names and general terms 
with the reservation that the latter must stand in a context where a proper 
name might have stood (1902 : 48). Finally, Linsky (1970 : 72) follows Strawson 
in elaimin- that it is the users of language who' i-<;fer an«l not the expressions 
that thev"'i.se in so doing. In his eominent on R.i.sseirs, Strawson s and 
Linsky^s^lecounts of definite descriptions Donnolian (1972) points out that 
they iailcl to mak.i the distinction between two uses of such descriptions, 
ic the attributive and referential use. Wlicthei- or not an expression is em- 
ploye. I in these fumaions is doter.nined by si.eaker's intentions, which i.'^ 
what a-M-ces with our hvputl.csis. Moreover, DomicUan adheres to another 
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}w)int' t(» he ]Mirsu<'<l i.e. the ',':\<'\; ti)jit dctiiiilc (l<»N('ri])tioiis vim {ilways 

1m,' jissi'/FKMl th(' it'trr('ii1.i;il riinrt'ici. i;: isolation tVoin a ]);n ! imhi c occanioii 
<' = wliir], 1.!h'\ .iiv u^-(n1 { M>7 I : . jO; cf, also Tlira;,;; !' '^i W'lallcr's 

t i :>^citssu>|J n\ )M <'])(•!• Il.^'ic- {!!l7i) x\\>\-< i'WW iiiorc I'.n ' 1 , Mxvv of 

Niai^iil.ti* tH'i'ia.s. Il Minis out. Uial pr()]>i'r naiiu's sliait : . m* ( . urrcncc 
H'st rict ions with mass anuiis aiul iKM-sonal ])roiuuius. The (i- liii: .i . 1' siii(rulai' 
UTfus su'iLJ:' I WmkIIci' shows how t.iiov approxiinato the sl at us of ])ro|)c' i' 
naiiirs. b'inally, lvi'i])lv(''s (1972) iiitliioutial aaalysis of th(^ link between a 
]»rt)]M'i' ?iainr and i(.s reirrent is Ijased on the notion of ri^^id designation. Thus, 
design at int^ term is caiiiul rigid if it detsiguates the isarne individual in every 
]>ossil)!r world. Since the content of tlie designating t<.Min eon Id vary, Kiipke's 
iiualysis amounts to the claim that ])r()])(M' names refer to individuals Hiniplicitei , 
wit) ion t n(H'(»ssarily atti'ibuting U) tlieni any speeilie eontent. As C^O])p'.'^ters 
( 1!)K2 : L») ]>uts it; 

'■'I'o ciMisiclf'i' j>rf)[)i'r njinn's as riirld d'^siL^iuit ors, tlnMK is to jisstiiin' that pi'<.)}nji' iiaio''^ 
I' tri' ni>i ujiiy in a noii.il('S{'i'ipti\'i' way (— ) l>iit in a ^l(»f)jil ftishioii. NTn interaal 
St ruct <!}Lii l)n iLssi;jin'il {u tin' individual referred to, siiieo su(;h an intornal struct nrc 
would autoniiitu'ally ht'conif the c(»v*.'nHl drseriptivc coiitcjU of tlui proper juuat'". 

(\)])pieti^rs advoeat-^'s an o]>posit(^ \'ie\v to the etfeet that individuals are 
thenis(d\'es endowed witli sonu' inU rnal struetiire; li(Mie(* ref(M'eneo (*annot 
be analysed inde])end(*ntly fj'oiii the way m \viueli tlie individual r(»feiied 
10 is eonee])tually \uu lejstood, grasped, etc. 

1^ Th(^ idea of relati vising r(derene(^ and ontology to forms of liiunau 
eone(^ptuali'/.ation seems to Ix^ ])artieMlarly adeqmite to tlui ann lysis of re- 
ierenlial (*.\])ressions tobf^ carried out below. My li^'^votliesis is thattlic s]jeaker s 
ntVitudc aj\d his litt'iai vs. ivlioii\atie use of lai\^ruage alVect the oi\toh))^icid 
status oi" t'he in(M\'i(hial relerrcd to. .Moreover. it< can be conjeetiu'ed tJiat 
llies(» f ictors re<'('i\'e distiact Inrmal reidi/ataons in laiglish and Polish. 

.\s w;is ]>oin(('(l out uh()\'e. the ])rcs('nt study will b(? eoncerned with ic- 
feicutial expressions. \.*\ stu'h that t.heir iorm scciu'cs l-heii* ])()ssible referrijig 
tuncliou, cf. Thrane (ll)S():.'iO 10). {)\\v ])ragmatic a]>])i'cau'h to relerenec will 
eoneent lat (' on the n lation between ]irc)])(U* Uames and delinii;(^ d(!seri])tionrt 
on the (uie hand, and prrsuiud usxscll as deictic ]')ronouns. on ibe other. It luiH 
been iMs]>ir-(Ml by ( 'o]>]>ie{.tM's' discussifui (d'tJu* at-lit.udes wbieli the s]K\d<er can 
t-akc 1 rds hine.cl t". i.e. 1 he iat.rin^.ic e.\t rinsie attpitiU<b'. as ilhisti*at(Ml by I . 
;\\\{\ L\, M .s]'ecli\ ely . 

I. 1 .1111 scared in a in I run ning ( h ;\\ 1 1 t lu' st reet. as last, as 

I can w hen fbls ;j 'ly comes ... 
L'. >'o there you li.i.'ii. all mall. I am a real faibut' 

Ac( iM < liu,!i b> t 0()])ir 1.1 r . i . , I . the ri]>ca kci' shc>\\'s himself as a suhjcct., whereas J. 
i.^ a e.t.M' <'!' :>]uti j)ei .Mil dity: / is l-lien Jio longei* an ind<'])endcnt subject but 
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IxM'OMK's a ('on(V:i)i. As follows from furMioi- oxa,ii])loH those two attitudes, ouo 
])rrsc»ntiji^ tlu I as 'a ljeiiig-ii«-sul)jrvt\ lh<^ otlior a.s lioiug-as-coiKicpt' 
i'xtcnd to otlu vi^ as well, e.g. in 

:5. Nixou is sad and wouki like to lioiiut 
the speaker takes the role of an oiuniseicjit narrator aurl in 4. he pa.s«es his 
own judgement uyon Nixon in tlie sariie ww as was done m 2.: 

4. Nixon was a pitiful prcsideufc (!9S'J:'J — i) 

Tlie distinction of tlio two acti1aui(.s loadi^ Copi)ioters to sonic important 
itouelusions eoucorning tho gnunif.ar of t^r^Mich. It i.s snT)po8ed to underlie the 
distribution tho third person pronoun // as opposed to tho demonstrative 
pronoun rr. Thus the us(^ of tho iornier is lu^'^M-ncd by tlu^ intrinsic attitmlo. 
and tiic latter is a relic, don of tlie c vtunsitt atr.itucle As elearly follows from 
the analysis, tlu' gramniatieal i^ienonuMva in i'Venoh do not liave any cqui- 
v.i-cnts in l*]ii,ulish. 

It uiil bo (lemoiistrat(?d belou t.]u\t ^^ai^;b grammar is closer to French in 
this res]Mvl.. (Vuiscquently, tlu* .".'strir'tions on the ooeurrcncc of personal 
])!onouns onlonrf- ^he/shi/'air i.aralk^ to tliosc impos(;d on H whereas tho 
distnbin.iv)n of ':r.e (kMUOnstrativciaonoun 'this^ is conditioned aiialogously 
to that ol re. ^i'lie Polish examples will be contrasted witii tlicir Enghsh equi- 
valents and altlu)U.£rh the distinctioii iloes not hold tor this language if tho 
rnc.aniii^u^ v.f)vds is talcen ^!t.^•raliy. sr<MUs to oi^erato on the idiomatic 
lovei. 

4. r>ef(Me ii "s sho^A'a iiow v/ne intrinsic vs. extrinsie attitude of^tho speaker 
tnu-^ers sonu. gramma tioal phen^meiia. thf» cliaraeti-risties of tlui two concepts 
nrr wortli investi-atin,!;-. It can ho assunuMl iJiat ])Oth are olrarly differentiatijd 
;n iumlish and .Polish and this is indeed the cas<^ of.: 

."). Marudf is do])ressrd ancl siu^ dO' Sn't want to s^u^ anyone 

.\[arLi;ie jest ])r/.vgMtjbioMa i uie eh<'e uikoiro wid/iee 
(1. Ivi Kennedy la^ii'-ves tlia^t D^mod'ats will win t\v' ne.st eh'otion 
f)'. VA IveiuuHly v\ i(-r/y, /c Oetnokra'/i \vy,<^r;t ja. n -.si.epru- wybory 

^l'}ies(^ r<'])resentntives of tlie intrinsi<' at.i.it'ide eonlr ^st witli 7 -8 whon^ the 
s])eaker inqjoses Ids jud.L^emenls on the sMbj.'-ls. thus trrat-s tliem as eon- 
('(q)ts: 

7. .Margie is an nnbaianeed cliaraeU-r 
7'. Ma]'ii;io jest osol^a. nie/rownowa/i lua. 

•» For (l<'tails, ( '..jipi.M 't-^ {10SL>). 
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S. K(l Kennedy dorsii't, make a .•;0()(1 (jiiiididato I'oi' th(^ next olcotioji 
s'. ImI Kciijiody staiiowi dc^lu'cj kaiulydatury na Jiast(^».])iu». AvyLory 

Arrnrdin;; tn ('(>])]M(itMs (M.)S2:o) tlic two attitud(^s are in a si.'usc iniitiuilly 
< A< liisi\ <' thai, ihriv v:(>n j uiicticuKs would result jii odd statcnioats, like: 

\K ''.Mai^it^ is d(']M'(isscd and slic is au imljahnu^rd cliaiactor 
'^Mar-ic jest pi'/.y;;'in,''l)io!ia i jrs(, osobij. uiczrowiiowazouii 
1<). Kcnnody L(diovcs thai; Dcirioorats will win tlio next ('loction and 

lir (]o(^n't malv(^ a good candidate 

Keinu'dy wi(M"/y, /.e Deniolaaei wygjaj^ uast^^ptie wyLoi'V i iiie 
staia^wi dobi'cj l^andydatury 

Hirwcver, as is Mie ease with most s])cakor-!'elati\ e notions, tlu^ ])robIeM) is 
ofU'fi tantainounl to an appropj-iato pa^':i})lnase iji the right context. Despite 
t]i(r fact l-liat Irhe eoujunetiou (Uid sounds 'too strong' iji this case, a AV(uik rela- 
tion of iin)>lieation would he a'})propnate (tho intrinsie/extrinsic attitiides 
hcino- sidtsiuiKMj under' a kind of a <l<idnctivo S(jhc;na), ef.: 

I 1. .Maru^ie is an nid)alancod eharaeter, so she is ott(Mi depressed 

II'. .Ma}tz;ie j(*.st eNob{\ niozj'ownowa/onjj , wi^.: jest cz^sto przyg/i^bioua 

Va\ Koimody doc^sii't make a good candidate for the next elcctioa 

he( ause he believes that Democrats M ill win'* 
1:2'. I'!d Keimedy uie stanOAvi dobroj katuh'datin'v na nast^pne wyboiy, 

]Kfni('\'. a/, w ierzy, zo. i)(^molu*aci wygi'aji\ 

Mnee the iiii rinsie/extrhisie dichotomy seems psychologic- .iiy real, it might 
be juojc closely exainijied in tenns of its imimet on tie; , mmars of English 
and JV)lish. 

4.1. The main Vinr (tf om' analysis is concerned with the distribution of some 
reierential expressions, i.e. proiiomis with proper names and definite NP's as 
their anf-ijecdents. Ac-cording to onj- hypotjiesis personal pronouns onjona 
'li<'/hhe' shcadd oeeur in sentiences expressing a more subjective, i.e. intrinsic, 
attitude of tlie s])eaker, whereas a d(;monstrative Ho 'this' will reflect a more 
(h'taelu'd, i.e. (xtrinsic attitaidr. 1 )oros'/.e\vski's rejuarks on the eojada ht/G 
'X'U be' roustitute some su])pr>rt of tliis ^tand]K)iut. He claims that bj/c is a 
ruark^T of a .^ubjectivr r( la,t,i()h of the s])eaker to ol)j(;ctiv(e reality which is thus 
A iewfMl ill terms C)f tfr /in v.s. //f// dichotomy (lf)70;143). Moreover, the 
aua])h(M'i(' n;jt\iiv of ])eisouaI ])iononns makes tliem far more snbjcctiv^e from 
d<*moiisi rati\ es w hicli arc, in most oases, employed dcictically. Compare 
Lyons' o])sei\ atioiis dm (,|ir roi)i])1e\ity of tlu^ relation het\V(;en anaphora and 

' 'flf si'iiU'in'r woulil jc! M.ii MM] ii < ij iriii.tr' [■'suliim J>r<ivid('d t hn.l. i he s[M'}Lkf'r dcH'H not. 
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(Icixis. to \hv viXi^vl Miat. Ihr lattor in Tar inon^ basic than tli'- 
Thrsc roiitcntioiis arc (onfinnexl hv tlu' following exaini>lcs:' 



fornuT (1977: 



Ua Polski: 



(oil) 
to 



Lyl ^)r/.ooio/ iiMjlops/.v 



'in 
0 



-cm 
0 



i:r. 



Koiiok lu'liovod that hoM score at loast one point for .Pohmdirhe 

L'-'this 

w;is after all the hest player on the team 



Koni<'k str/ehl gola dla 



Polski; a. 
1). 



^on 
to 



byl najlei)s/. 



1 r 



-cm 
O 

\{)\\'n 



w dru/.ynic: nikt l/c^o nie ne^^owal 
had scoicd a point for Polaii 



the team; nobody denied it 



he 
^Hhis 



is/.v r.-m1 graez 



was the l)cst. playi-r 



Tl.c (lata pn-si nkMl support our l.ypotliesis only with regard to Polisli. Tims the 
i„^^).sic attitude of the speaker governs the use of personal/anaphonc pro- 
,H.u..s on'oiK', xvlu-reas tl.e e.Ntrinsie one requires the oeeurrenee of a den.onstra- 
livc In \ote that the entities being the prcdicators in sentences with onjo-na 
t Lke lnf.trun.on(.al, and these following to take Nominative. At this pouTt an 
<,b;,,,,,ion rould be vaisnl as to th,. strnetures of sentenees rq.reBentn.g the two 
■atitu.U- 'Hnis it could be argued that while the Ir^rinsie attitude governs a 
slru<t.u.e of the tvp A;V.s7}' (X is Y), the extrinsie attitude occui-s only m 
s,.„t.eu, <-s oi- a mo,-e <.on,pl,>x stn.eture: X lo jest Y (X t5us is Y). This eonnter- 
.v-MUueid, is. however, (luite easy to refute if we analyse the relevant sentence. 
as'";.nn.lovin" two (li...tinct pronominal snbciasses witl, a re.servat.on that they 
are ..orefercr.tial with the antecedent Nr. Thus. t3"a. and l:'/'b. would cor- 
respond to Kin an<l 13b.. re.sx)cetively: 



■:i"b 



X 



. . {PiouAiiuiiii. jest Yinsir.), wlievc 

, . (ri'On Demon, jcst YNomln.) 



X is corereicMitial with Pvon. 



\ s 
ill 



Moreover tl.'- i)re.scnt di.stinetion cuts across anoMirr one, i.e. the nd.erent 
instantaneous charaeteristics of the pronominal antecedent, winch rcmilta 
analogous syntaetie contrast. ( 'on.se (piently. the intrinsi.^ attitude i<i 

. 1, l„v.H 1,,.,'n peintrd on. to .n.' that 13. concerns iiot so .u.ich the Hpo4»kor'« bub 
1>,„„„1 ■-. snl.j ctiv. bcli..fs, whiel, proves th- poiiit to bo pu«w<l horo, i.„. t^.o subject a., 
,„,Ui„.- ilu'. lo.nosi.. .utuiulo toM-ards lam.s-lf. cf. cxaiupl.- 'i. abovo. Koto ,v1bo the opt.o- 
„,1U>- of (he ,.,Ts.uuU pronouuson wlucl. Is normally dcl-tod due to IVniomu.al 
fciubji Li ;jrl.-ii(,n, i-f. Kisiiik, ct al. 1078:22. 
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15. Po/naj Si;i^k:i. lo 
|_*Uii 

I II. 



rrlat^ <l U) a sul>jo('tivo instantiiii(H)UH vi(^w of hho subjecti hnit'O picdioatod ot'by 
iy noini in l.ustninuMital; the objective extrii attitude correspondH tlien to 
more constinit characteristicH ])rcdieat(id of Mie wubjcet by a noun in Noiiiiiui- 
tivr (\\\uch is also true', of introductions, cf. 24a. below). Conipavo 15., an 
<-.\arni)lr ol' Ihc \Mcv rase, with aiul 17. wlierc, depeivli^»^ <>n the install- 
t.aneous vs. inherent characterisMc.^ ascribed to the subjoet eitlier on ov to ean 
be used. res])(»(!t.i\ ely; 

jest nas/.u '/Mi'j-d vi\<i'A\iii 

is our ja k-oF-all trades 

Ten uH'/i'/A '/na jest lotnlkieiu. ehoeia/ w /es/Jyni rokn hy\ on iia\vi<^a,- 
toi'(^in 

hi , 'IMiis man is a pilot. aliho'.i<.';h lie was a navigator last y<'ar 
17. Tui \\\'M'y.\ /Aiii j(sst od\ya/a\y. To jest- lotnilv/' 
17 '. "I'iii^ man is hi';iv(\ lie is a pilot. 

it. 1 )\U)\\y. from tbc distuission sO Far that fcln^ attitude oF the speaker to- 
wards llie .aibjeet, eF the utLcraiice is oF utmost importance to the Polish lan- 
L'n;t-e as ;^ ilVects itn graiv.matacal st;rn(?ture. Thin takes the Form oFa two-stage 

pVOec^'., 

S:t']i I : ( :iioo.sc ou,()H(( iFrcd'erring to the subject approached intrinsically or 
f(' IF reFcrring to the subject iipproaehed extrinsically; 

srr,) '2: Att .u']i pro])er inflectional endings to the pvedicator oF the c o])ula 
/,//r, i.e Inst-rsi' iental and Nominative, respectively. 

.Moi-oxer. tlie invrinsic attifci de is related to instantaneous characteristics oF 
the s d)j( e^. vliercins tlio extnii.sie one to its nihercnt Features. Tliis doiiblo 
rclatoe is r(>flec k.d in t>he gra.nmav oF Polish, the fornuir pair oF notions re- 
(, Hiring predicator in Instrumental and the latter assigning Nominative 
tf) it.. 

'I'he lOnglish (Mj-avalents oF Polinh sentences seem to su/^gcst that tlio 
attitude ofT'n' speaker towards th(^ subjeer. Hnd ^ no overt vocalization in the 
-r.'Muniar oF i'lnnlish j nis is eorroborfited by Lyo ;o (i^^T^ <M8-'50) Useussion 



No n-i'"in. nt ciui hv iic/.ic^'d oii this i)oitit iUiio/i^ Polisli linguists. J..,U(nvski 
(ltt7e:lili; vrcc^'ui/.M .laaplioric to hs refiMTUig not ou'v to o..jeCtJi b< it also to huiiuw; 
n..m-H. Ill tli.' hitler cine to nuiuircB in tlit> pmlicrtti vo position iv .noun in Nomiuative, 
;,.M opposed to iioiniK ill luHtnurieiUHl used with porsojuil pronouns on/ona. According to 
JodlowKki th- (iiirrrciur hetuvvMi thr' f.vo etiS(^H is purely ntyhstic. Nominative being inoro 
(•ollo<|uhiK i)oios/e\vski, en thi> otluT Uixml npreserits an opinioJi tuiido^oi*- to our sta.ad- 
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oil tlio l('xi(Mili/,ation of aiia])]K>i'a mid tloixiH in (lifTorciit UuigungcH. Tlum, tho 
only votiwiblo couiitori)^^^ of roliHl) pronouns in tlio iv^'O imps would bo per- 
sonM juia])horic pronouns helshe. Although Englisli uIUavh for the occurronoo 
f.l" lltiit doing service to Loth [ I.TllTM AKj nouns in rcstrictivo rolativi^ clansos, 
it. (Iocs i. liold for any other cinU^xtK. Than, while wo can say: 

IS. 'riic guy that you nu t. yesterday is (mr jaclv-of-all-trados 
tli(^ e([uivalent of Tolish sentc^nee 15. can only bo 15'a. but not b.: 
15'. -Meet Stasiek. a. Mo 

b. ^Tliat is our jaek-of-all-trades'' 

\:2. ( 'onsequeuTily, the (jontrastive diiUi havo not ofTiircd nuuili with resjuiet 
to i'nglish apart from the faet that it scciur to bo much nu)rc i jstrictcd tlian 
iN^li.sh as regards the use of pronouns in tlic discussed eont-cxts, Novoiijhelosx, 
l.he n)att(M' (^an he ])ursnod furtluu' so as to test iho (^x])lnnatory a(icqua(\v of 
our conclusions in other areas of hmguagc use. It turns out that tlio situation 
clwui!4eK with idioms. At least some examples of tho rolovant structures can bo 
IVanid in both languages siicl) that they will roOoct the extrinsic and intrinsic 
attitud(js of the speaker, 'fho former Avill result in an idiomatic meaning of 
the (mtity predier-ting f tlio subject, thus it will take Nominative in Polish 
and w^ill n^quiio a fi: aI strnctui'c in Englisli. The latter, intrinsic attitude, 
amounts to tlu^ litcMai meaning of the prcdicator in Polish and it luiglit result in 
ungraniniatical ^^t^nletul•es in l^nglisli, of. a. and b. cxaruples, respectively 



lU. a. 



Kowalski 



to 

.0 



il . 

1). Smith is a 



jest fgosc'^ 
[^gos(^io] 

1 



lil). a 
L>0' 



;m 

great muv" 
to 3(*szo/c dy.i(^cko 



'Kow^alski is a giu'st' 



. . 1 

1). tJci iui\A L^jcj^t jes/e/e dzieekiomj 

'"hucIi a ehildl 
*a child J 



a 

1 . IhM' liushand is (svill) 



It must he noted that nince une area idiomatic use is extr^^^ capri- 
cious, some ruuut<M exam pics to ^his observation can be found, not to mention 
niinuMOus dubious eases. I^hus 21—22. might expies'. botli tlu^ literal and the 

7 As Ims biM'u pointfMl oui ia mo, that ctui bo us(>d in thia contort only jokingly or 
jpuiiojiUv. 

The use of idioms is obviously n-latod to colloquial language tviid Una whttt tho 
(listirirtion is uboul, i.e. the oxh'insic (objective) attitude of the apeaker makes use of 
fon;iH^ hmmuiao ciujiloying e)n(^fly literal mr^anings of words. Conversely, tlio intrinsic 
(snbjeclive) HUitu(in is 'found in cnllocjnial Uuignivge and/or the conventionalized forma, 
i.e. i(iioni8. 



8/ 



Oti .Hovir rffcroitial cxpmmona 
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idioiimtie iiuwiiiuigH of tlx* JNJ^ (h'jscrihiiig the ^subject (icCeroiu*). 'J'hin holclH true 
for J^nglish kikI Polish: 

2 1 . Kir)j.nril is an uliot 
21'. l\y.s'/.nrtl j< nt (i(liota| 

[idiotjj 
22. ^lary is an luigoi 
22'. I\Iaria jest janiol 

|iinioleni 

jS'ote that the only litcrnl moaning of 22. couki be the eaae of telling a Btorj' to a 
child and explniiung that I\lary is dead now (an anulogons \mc wonld be found 
in Polish). 

Finally, tlie intrinsic /ixtrinsio dititinction comes up in both languagcH in 
introfhietions where Polit'h allows for the proi>er name to take both Noniuiativo 
and Instrumental wliile ih' Ir EngliBh equivalents are equally acce])table, 
however, under tlie eonditi(jri l}int thoy occur ' i suitable contexts (neutral for 
the KonuTiaUve and its l^higli^h ^ouutei'j?axi), cf. 23a., and more olaborute for 
the histnunental), ef. :^ 

2;]a. This is d. hn B.owi. 

b. Tliis gU3 is John iyh;'»T: 
2:ra. To joHt John B own 

}). Ten facet jest JoI'^\< '..u»vi!'jin 

^ '•: - become ev^ident that, apart from some idioniH, tlie onl}' possible use 
of '/, . • r v.-ntH*' :'S vith referential expressions of tlic noiwinal kind (i.e. definite 
XV . ^Hi- .Ji :n'-s) i7i the introductions. As to the intrintiie at.iuide, it is 
^^>v .li'T- -' iy if the spt^^uker imposes his own judgements on the subject, which 
rrcji Mo.-i f'.o:vK» 8pe:ia: t/c^xts, otlienvnse b. sentences would sound unna- 
tural. 

5. To reca|)itulate, tlie attitude of the speaker towards the subject oi' the 
utterance is of utmost impoii»anee to the study of reference. Rcf;jrential exjws- 
sions such as f!t Ih lte NP's, proper names and pronouns have proved to be 
sensitive to ' »>e int: ryisic/extrinsic distinction, though more so hi Polish than 
in English. W! iic Polish the distinction resulted hi grammatical eonsv^- 
quences, hi Kngiit-ii onl}' a few realizations of this i)henomenon could be found. 



• N'ot" that Tiistiumontal in b. examples of 23.-23'. ror,uiroH a special, ijiHtauta- 
n(»oi:-. . .vracU'i-isticH of tlio subjoot, b.,^. : JM's hnagiiie toe aye perfortniny a play. This 
guy. Bob hccy iff John Brown; thifi liquid cnn be called beefy otc. Tliis, again, proves my point 
that siibj^'otivo, Jiitiinsio attitiido is oxpresaod by tho inatrumontftl ctuso, cf. tlio Ptilisli 
version: Wyobntzmy sobiCy zc gra.fiy sztufa^. Ten facet ^ Bob Lec^ jest Johnein Brownctn; ten 
ply?i jeal piiremy otc. 
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<>0 



I!, Kryk 



Th,. i.rcs,-ni. ^k. i.chv MniMuciit of Uio iHHUo ImH HiK.uill"<l a s'»h1I vouil, of a 
,uu. l> vast..-, aira. And it is M.n oi>t,(.IO(rin.l ami i.n-trinut.ic i.csp.-cMv.s U.at 
Hhould Ik. U.Ucn iut.0 MC'cc.unt, in furtlior studios of Knn,anti<. lu.tions hucIi as 



kI':I''I':i(I':n('I':s 

raMH.Cl,. K. 1^»7U. rhihM>rhyaH,l onlinan, hwyu^jv. Urlnv.iu: U.uv. - -iiy ..niliunH 

Stud ic.^ in l.(inifU(Kje VI. I — 
l.PMlsnn, l>. and llu.rnuin. d. (-(Ih). IDT^. Scn^unih:. ni natural Un.na<r. Dma.Mlu. 

,)...IunI^^ l!^H().'M(rHl.tyw.tl.(mt rriVrrur.-. In iMulls, M. ('.1.). i^^HO. 111! -iu. 
and Hai in.vM. (rds). h>7-^. :{r)(W - 7!». 

Km . !'?;'\!I.Vi. -On M.nMr mul . ..f.-.vnn.". In (ir.irh. P. m.d l^u-.k. M. (.mU). i'».VL ^7^. 

K;„,u. /s.' a. I! . ■.muni/ .u.d nrn .M.;y'\ In Dandsn,,, D, mul lUrn^m,. i;. d.). 

1,, 1!^^ V!^()/''' ^.Trnr.. ..nd i.-irivnts'-. In ( Mt. -n, Ch. (" 'U. n>70. 7 t S!». 

; '( '.j;; s .fZ/rs \ L 2. ( V.nJ >ii(lKM': ( 'iind)iid-.' I nivi sit y ^^'s^^. 
Phiti" Pd.'). nmo. /^/.n.MT. renliUi. t^ondnn: I N.ut lyd^o and K.-.a- 

Kn^^. ll, n MMI.K "On d<'nnt in.Li". .U./h/ / /. .17!U- HU. 

.S..ath-. .1. K. SfH,vU arts. An v^HUi, in ihv philn.nph of hnmr, i and.nd... ( .vni- 

Si. .X^!^^^ ^^^^^^ 1^. ^- 11.71, No.../.-.. (^vnU)ndp.:i'.mxl>ri<l.o 

UnivtM p V d*i*fss. 

S,.,.....„.|-. I>. IMTO.-Onn-IVni,,,-. Tn ' '.u - I,. M.TO. -il... 

•Il,,,„„. T. l;mt>. . ■. (•,M„l.,:.l..ro V,u-,.->,^.l^ I- • 

V. ..lt., , /. 11171. -S.u.ul.w ...nus-. h, S,..,.,i, .... U. . .vud .'.k.>.:..v„.-,. 1.. A,, (-.U). 
HI71. ll.'i Ti. 
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rilO.M ri'l.MPOKAL A|)\ lORR TO AlODAf, iwimdM"; 
SOMK COMrAl: ATIVM: KK.MAUKSOX POMSII "(TlAShlM" 



.loM.w \ AN i )i:u Ai w i;ri \ 



rills is a ]Hlt)t, st.u(i\- (»r ;\ ])ljmiUMl iini\'<M>ii!is|. in\'<-st.iirati()i\ on t.hn 
(li^l nl)Ut io]i , use and (h \ < l(>]>m('nt f)l" nuxlal imrtiiclcs, Tlic liy]>ot.lK'S(*s ]iro- 
]j()s<<l jV»r Ihr I^olisli word "(■/.nsonr' arc very t-ontntivc. As j nod a I ])ai1,icl('S 
t.yi>irall\ roust. it. Ill «• l)ot.li a iiMtcli iictzloctc* 1 aroa C)f' grammar - ne^xlected Ix'- 
rau^c t.iicir use is t liavactcrist Ic of tlu' .s])ok('n ('()lio(|iiial i(>frist.(M' — aii<l ;i 
ratlu'i < (ifiiplrx and Jt.s ])artirlc.s iA])i(ally ('xldljit .sucli drliraio iniaiiccs 

(»r niraniii^ as lo rcrurii'c a iiatlvc (w ii('ni-riat,i\ c (■om]K'tr<*jU'(' ol' the laii<^Min[((\ 
1 i<'ally ( It mint. Ik>])c to df> wuiiv t1w\n to awak(Mi the rosearcli iiit-orcsiN of tlioso 
iin)rc rojnp<*t.rnt than I am.*' Aiiothor reason for why it> is m'Oi tlnvliilo to dr;i\v 
att^'iition lo nH)iIal })art'i( !('.s is tliat t hey lia.vc rcn^ntlv ]>r()V('d to l)o an cxf^t-inur 
1 ()ii« list.(>iir loi tlicofii's of scnianMt's and ])ra»Z!nati»'s (sec <vs]r. W'cydt. 
h>77: .i5>7i)J. 

I. in ])r<srnt da\' l*olisIi \\u^ ^'()V(l "(/.ascrn" ivi junl)ii;uoiis. In what Mas 
])iol)a]>l\ oner it.s (i>\\y nuMniiit^. "d/zisrin** is a l.(Mn])f)ral advorl) and if. in<-itns 
* *M)i»M't i nws'\ In this usi* is t'(^])la(M'!il)l(n)y "c/.asanii". 

' 'I'liis !'rv]Mr wii,^ jiH'Sfiii«'<l ill till* IStli I ut * -r uat iojiiil ( '(Mii^n-rici • of I'oli.shdOriv^lisli 
( ; n^-^t I \ ujsfics (!)«'(•«. ruhci" \\)H'2) iipar l*o/iian. It aw*' its; p\ist.«'ncc lo a chhiihI 

n iii;Ml< II ' \'n's|jiw ()|cks\- H(MnMtiiu*M;tos<* to t 'iuisiiixtiH I'^Hl. Imh* tlx* I'olir^h (hit;^, 

I am L'r.; < iui-l Ki< i MurtyriowMki-DtjprHt**!. AVifshuv iui<\ Hl/J>iatn Oli^U^y 

< 'l;-''>s/< ' i <la !<irfl/U»i ( I.ouvjiiri). nrwl Dorota S/A'in(v/,3''k (Wiiraaw). Imh* ( ciM rixHn I 
tiiiMik Hos* (Jlas» i* ( for Kr^'ncli Man^ nontiriioy (Hruj^sfls) iind Pmil tiorh -i, 

(l.ifL'f). ami . ! AfVikjuins <J«vr't van .f ji^ii*svi'kl (Hlooir^foriUMi)). As i^^ (Mistcmuiiy wnii 
arknnw I« (l;^m.*nts, | rini { In* only om<' to lx» l>ljinic(l for th iis<« t)f j Iw rltita. 

^ A«lilr'» ; s: v'riiMiNiiy of Ant\v<M'j) (UIA). (irrraiwuiHc. ^MilUO Wilrijk. B •li^iuiu. 

^ I pit In r (from ])ri\'Jilf < ui ■ <»H]>()ii(l''iioo and diycMts^^ion) t.luit tli'-ic is. to dat.-. no 
»'«!) stir<ly of I*oh"<li particles arid, ni<)n» pjirlifularly, of '*<v.u.s|.mii'\ 
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{!) ,]a\\ r://.sv;// jf/.il/i do \Vars/;i.\vy 



Jolui soriH'tiincs tlriv(M; U) Warsnw. 
I,, , ,l,,ivMl Muaniii- -^v.aMM.r' is a im.lal particK". nuMniu- .oinrUiin- liko 
V cliiiMcr" or "iMTliMVs". Ill Uwit, oaso it <^an rovlaml by ''pr/yiwl- 



uio 

ijUcNliou n(»;j;atioii V\kv rotti^i 



clmialbvs cznsrm ^wiuy'^ 



lis 



Woiildu'ty you liKt <5rn>^5 by ^^i^V <'liJuico^ 
Sucli volysrniy is nnilKM- rouunou nor uiiiquo in u language Arnou- tho 
MaNir lan^^aia-cs' onlv inuaiuian sconis to havo a Himiiar plumoK 
( MacoM", svi^ yKpaiiia^f<oi)ocw^^^^^^ cjiomiiK, Vr :4()S). Among tlu^ Cc iui- 
n.c lai^truMix^-N. only Dutch, a vari(>ty of (i(^nn;wi and vvobaWy Atnk 
M .-in t-o liMvr it. In l)ut,oii tlu' most (■ominon ^'noniotitnos" wcM'd is ^Vonis . 

{W; Snifi.^ naati Jan naar iirnssi'i. 

u() John to Hrusm^ls 
.Inhii sdMU'tinios f^n.-.s to Hi'ussris. 

\Vl ,1. ( I) "soniH^' haH a nuulai liuiction, dorivod iron. Mio 1^)ni])oral ono, the 
xcry same as oxoi™! by tho word '^tnisschiou" ("']K^»'1»^^P^")- 

(1) iaiNt Ivollu^ .sv>///.s^ 
like you ('ofTo(^ 

Do you likt* c'C^lTe(^ by any rliaon-^ 

,,,,,1 ,liai(..tirNd varin> r -sonitijds- is sinulariy ambiguous. In 
^Mandard (Vnnau l\ usual word lor "sona.tina'S^ -n-.anrlMuar only has a 
t^ uiporal uso. 

(5) Manrlniud taint Johann nach Berlin. 

travel John to Berlin 
Sonu titncs John Uav*'is to Berlin. 
Yrt in thr .ollocinial spe.-ch (-stadtisclic U/ngaiigssprachc'/*) ol Suxouy in the 
t:i.n^lr botwoon Drrsd.n, Leii)zig and KavbMnrx-Stadt ^'manchnml" can bo 
sMiniiynKMis wilh " vicl l*'l(*ht' ' ("perhaps''). 

(f)) llabni Si(^ wfmrlnruii Vcxwrt 
you iiro 
1Im\(' you got a liglit by any ehancJ 

A. AJVikaans, . r^ording lo tlir, Woordehorlr i die Afrihunisc. Tnal (1: H55), 
••aitemit(s)" has both a Wmvoxn\ "someti 'aj a niochd ^^orhaps'^ mean- 

ing. 
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(V) I >ir Ivci'cl kmw ;iu iflh n\ii 

1-hal. ;.';u\' como Ik^it 
i^u\' roiiH^s here h()iiirl,iin(*H. 
ll<'t' jy iilU'inif vir iny vmii lumt.jh'^ 
yoii lor UK) a rniit.cli 

("ollld \(MI IIK^ M, innt.f'}) 1»\ IDA' ('hiMK'o? 

'\iiuMi,!.!; t.hc K-(Mn;iinM^ lau<^ujt;^(^'i LIm^ iininduoii may only r\isl, in l-'riMU'li, 
yvl not. iiit.rr<'sl.iiPi;ly ciioui^li for "p Mfo!;". Uie iiiosj, coinnmn ''soinrliiiH's" 
Word. lor l.lic ('(>llo<|uial "(his tbis". 

/ A s /o/.s' Joan VJi ;c Maris. 

u^o to pMi'is 
Soiiicl iriu»s -lolni uofS to ^^lris, 
(Km 'I'm n' as ])ms (h.s fois drs aJIniiu^Mcs^ 
\ oil iicirat ioii lia \ (' maU'licM 
Noil w ( ln't-. have any inatp('lH\s by aii\' i'liancc:' 

'!i<' I' '\ iMMi Slavic ( rniaiiic- Uoiiiinn'o hinuoiaizcs Miat» I ha\'<5 chcckrd 
(Alliani.HK .\iiiharii\ .\cal)ic. I''imiisli, Jaitaiu'SO, Swahill ami 'ruiK.tiia) (ho 
rcMilts wi'Vi' iiri/ativc. i.e. Mi(^ ' soinot.iiiK's" words only ha.ve touqioi'al nuMa- 
itvus.* 'rhii> \vr s(M' that, Mic tfinio-tnculality switcli for 'V'?riK;tiiiK-s" is not. too 
conniKMi. and it is tlicrcCoic not too sin'i>risini^' th.d- ll Jias rccoiwMl little or no 
al («'nticMi. 

It sht'iiid not i>r thdiii^dit. liowover, that tlio tinio-nioihilitv alttMUation in 
"sornctinics" is an isolated '})licnonie,noii in tlnr scnst; tliat it would bo r(5strh'ted 
Im "s(;PH-t.iip.<'s". I n. < ^oi'in.tii and Dideh it also exist. s for "onr(^", for oxani])lo 
(<'.'!. "mar'. I>t ''reus") and in Afrikaans for "soon" C'dalk" and ''dalkeis''). 
I'hf very f.ict that, a tiino woj'd takes On a !nod;d Jneainn,L^ fnJl"-h(Manor(^ tits 
{])*' wr-lha ttrsted localist t-heory of meaniiiL^ olianirc. whieli sa\'S, roui^ldv, th it 
! d)st.ra('t. (h^Miains of T oeabnla ry Idled with words (na^^inallv Ih-lon^^inL!; 
'o ( lie )!ior(^ cOneictM' re^nstcr;. 

'2. In the above section I hav(^ ))ri(!lly ]>oint'<'(| to tlu^ siniilaj'itl( betu'cni 
PI, '"e/asiMn". 1)' lis". Sax. ••ma nehnial" and Im\ "(U\s fois" for lack of 
data othci' th i-i a dirt.io?i;i ry <'ntry ULraunan. and Afrikaans will havr { ■ 
disrt'Lia !•( led. There a?'e intei'e.stinr^ (lifT(n'(nh;es. however. In all four lang'naLj''*^. 
tliia t*. arc d ist r-ibn tn mal i'<\>t-i ictions on die nse of modal "sonietinu's". l u 
S ixon. ;!iese i. sf ncti-'Mis scr'ii t.o ])r ' most Ncn'ei'e. ft looks as if modal 
' M! an'-hiii.d* ' is restrict - i I 1 1 » ■\\'es/no''-(jnesti()ns, pi'-'ft-rahly or even ex(diisi\'<'l v 
to m;( In! j>crs(>n ''yes, no m j i:cstio[)s that finiction iiidirect refjuests. 

' I'.Wi Sir]>' ... d»'s ( r.nd.^jxst ) liJiH su>:r.^vHl''d to in" t h^u^ aii Hi. ...iM-iiiu "smiu't i iiu'n'* 
•'.vl ir MiiiiMi: I'M). JiKlL'i!]- {'nnn n (h(Mi()iuiry <'Hiry {Thai- h'n(fh\h S/udoil',^: 

l.( H(ir>r- -s7} Tii.ii "hiijirjl hii" \u.ul(l also be int'M'OSfini: Ior>l< in (t i.^jl. 
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^1 1) Kouuru .-ic iii'imhw,il r,iic Mark .■<lis.'lii ( 

(■oul,l ynii cliimfjic a Mark pcrliap ,^ 
( I :l] Hall, n Sic nut iirhiiidl ^!;(^iiauc /."i' ' 
l,,,vc y<Hi 

Wmil,! v(.u l.ni.iM ii t(i haw lUv I'xact, vnnv'. 
. ^,^,|, ,„■,„•■ an.l "T/aMM,." h.mmu t,o I.' r...l,riot,.Hl to U(> 

,f .|;,„M(.s an>l i.n.C..ra,.ly nc(^at,ivr "yWiu. .| ...■«(,.(..».. 

j::, si '/'.^ /-/s' tu vasu l'ari^. <liK.I.'an .|U.- j.^ view. 

I|- you "o t,() ,1'aris nay .Inliii Uuit, 1 (tomo 

ir vcu hav].".'.. to .0 io I'a.is. .lo1,n that I am <c.uh.«. 
(II) 'I'll n' I's ])w ilr.'i fois ana.rchiKt<'; 

yoii iic.Lialion arc aiiarcliint. 

V,,M an' net. an ana icliist l.y any clianrc^ 

c.lvl.N ,-Ms.,i, t-l vk. l>.rnl<s<.k.,tc.bylil.y.s.uy w Hcl..u. 
■ ■ Miis lif I'.russrls tliis lie in l^clgnnn 

If ihis were I'.russ. ls, tlu'i. w.' NVOi.kl 1." ia Kolgium. 
(■J) ( /.y nic I'licialtvvc' '■;:(/.s( kawy^ 

,|urst.i..n n(M^at.ion lik<- ruWrv 

\\ (,nl(ln't \<>u lila- voWrr hy any clianco^ 

i. .linW.ult to iu.lur - at, tin. present Maf^.' of .lata c<.lk-ctiou - just l.OW 

J,. ..........ions ran,,- Iron, "hnpossn.k "unclcrstanaablc. Tn,t 1. 

. ,„,l,i ,H.v, r s::- i' " I'. •■a<'<'cp|.al.lcilKui«b ip .nntnon _ 

■■..ns-- orn.rs .,...lv n> 'M^^,.k^■sc■s una n. all 

-y, , . :„u.stions .... tl.<.r,. is no . Mn. to s. ^cwui person or 

ncL'ativc ■■yes iKr (|U<'M.ioii: 

M,i) Ah, .lit. son,, l-.russ. u 1h.> in .HclKic 

,,■ i.lns !.<■ i;rnss..s la- tiicn l,e .1 in .i-Jd^imn 

ir t,],i^ is I'.riii scis, t.l.en i am in 15ei,iinn. 
(IT) lie. 11 .!an /.ijn ant,o .mollis gcnornen^ 

liMvc .lolm his <'ar t'''^'' 

11, it, .l,,lin taken iiis car lU'rliaps; 

I,, even shov, up n, .n.pHa. iv.-s. wiuM. they express a M.-cstinn: 

,, ,, , , i |•M,,.,,,.,,H,ons^vH.s^■cM^lc(l. iMa l■■^■u.■l^thMl^v»)reu(•ti(mH^^^^^^^^ 

r;.::;'.::::::;:" a.. ..upc...e- 
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ruitu' (,(> Ilil'Iit. 

Joii'l, you <'umr tf)ni;j;lit'^ 

It i- t'.nrly rlrar lluii, Mir l.wo nu>st» li<»;.]»it;ihl(' conf.rxts (or modal "soiur 
t iiiM's" ;iic "il"' r|aiisr,s Miid "yrs, no" (iiirsl.ions. It. I'hi'Mxm' n]>]M'Mrs MimI. lUv.vr in 
: <)Mit'i.liin'» ]i:irtiriil;iii\- hf)s])i („"M<' Ml>o»itr H<M'f>nfl ]KM'son iMM^nrnl. '*a ('s/n()**MHH^ 
■iM'ii', (r-n- ^^,t\^>ll and ( Ncn thr Alrikaana ('\ani]>l(') and ; nc/j^alixi^ 
" \ i ^ no" < |U( st i< ' l i (si r Krcncli and Pylish), TIkvu' IciuliMicir;. . cd to 1h» 
«'\fil dnril. li, t,h(' srai'cli loi ;aM'li an ( .i|)lanat^io^, \\'(; \\'\\\ 1ia\'(^ t^o lace two 
Inrt.liri. tlmiiL'li i<!:ilrd (jiirstions: (i) what, is tlir runction/iiicaidn^i; oT modal 
**r/as<'m" ■ (|r;. I ni ; . " ' , " I M a H ci 1 n 1 a 1' * / "soM I ^ " ^ (ii) ]uj\v did tlui modal mt"MuiJt<:K 
di'\'<'lu]) unt u}'tlir t,('ni])oi'al o^('^^: In tlic I'ost ol* this disv^iission 1 will lia\i a 
• In^rr look al. "yes nf (U(v.ti()ns. 

III "v^ no" <jn(';^ion^i modal ^'sometimes" seems t.o liav<^ two j)fissil>le 
1 1 HH •! i( Mi;- Il ^«lia ICS t lie^-* ^nne^ion^, wit.li '*'[)erlia])s" woj'ds {se(^ \'an d<M' An w('i'a 
I HS.'M fii si islliat. ofa //'^///f //y ,s'.s ni.o'l>;er. Most l-y])i(^dly it oceui's in woeond 

]M-isoi} (jiH tions iliat tinH'tion as re(|urst>s. This n^e is e\(MU"i>iilied in {-), (1), 

( MM. ( I ! ) and (IJ). 

Tlir '!« \ ( l(i]un(Mil dl' iJn' ]M)lit.eu(^ss nsa_L^e out ol'the tcMnpoi'ul one seems to be 
sM a ! . h( tnrw ;i id . In ,N]>eeeh aet^s 'j)olit(*ness oficu iin'()h'(^s inal<ing <» irrakvr 
>"jieeeh art. thiui tlie one aetually int (^nck'd. So, insti^id of literally j'(ujuestin«^ a 
1m an r h) 1 1 !! tla- t^inie. wliieli is what, tla' s]h , k(M' in ( 1 0) is ri^ally up to, 

( \^ erl, j( Jair !aal. Iiet iw^ 
khuw yrai liow hi(.e it ])e 
I >'> on liavjien to know the t,iin(^f 

!.(' mnciy as(<s w heUie:' ik<' heariM' l-iiiows what tinu' it is. On the of (he 

lit('r;d me;.ninL:". Mie s])eai i i' do<\sn't, eonnnit th(* hearer t() do anything more 
ihat: to answer uitrh som'-lJiinu' lik'* ''yes" or '*no'^ the <*neroaehmeut on the 
iiredi)ni nf (la- laMre!' is saialk ()( rourse. the i>olit(Miess eire(*(. is fidlv eoii- 
\ <'nt i(Mia ii/.ed . i. wcnild k\' \'ery im'[)r0])(^r if the i Nii'er only I'ear-ted with "yes" 
ni- "n()'\ li,!j)jM'ns it'tlu' s]>eeeli ael- in (11>) contains a *'soms'' is Him])ly 

tkat' It 'j' ts a iiirlia'r weakening;'. 

(::t)) W'",'! .V ,.s kaat Ju^t, is^ 

N'>\'. i!m ^v,■.Mk( r dncs ia)t ev'en ask the iKanted ((Uestion of w^helhei' (he 
In .ir<a- liir Miiie al Ike one, ]>aiticnlar moment of s"j)ealdn,j,, lnst)cad 

i-.^!' . ' I L" !a'i',d (juesMr)!!. {)\\\^ i.hat; s]u)uld l)e easiei" to an^^\'(M^ ofwiiot- 
l.x ;■ t k'- V' V iiirl iin,-,v. kn< iws Ma' t k-a-. 

'i . ;a V uii'. I 1, -wii*' is []\r "r* nrfirt " one. A rtMct i\'e ])a!'ticlt*. — Mie { vv\\\ is due 
■ \\'..'ah'!' r ■ !1>7():77) .ad i'Vaa"!. ( I DSO : 51^ - 5 1 ) tuina the s])eecli act in 
' . Il' ::i|.r> a t.ioii to an immediately ])!'eee(ling state of aiTairs oi 
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,;,,Tn,li.M.', sL.I..- or.lVair. or lUo Mt.at.o of :,lV:urs t,alkn<l .l,„nl, in U.n ,,r..-d,nK 

Hpcccll lU'l.. 

121) .Mi/,..i'iii<- wyj^l^-lMM/.. (!/,v l>il"^''' ''^./.sv/H/; 

iiiisi^i'alilo Iodic ({iiostiou driuk 

V(,u look iuiH.Mul.le. Ilav.i.von l.cou drinking li"rliai..-i? 
i-.;) Islkii. >U'A l.vx jo do kraiil. J" a,l.-i.iH„M. 

,.v,TV (l.iv rrad voii tli<- I'livr you a nnl)M- ; ' - ■ 

|',v,.rv day you aiv iviidiii,!^ lUv. pa).. !'. Ilav., vow 

siilisrriiit.idii i)(!i'ha])s{ 
(•j;t) 'I'du (■(unvdrt.ciiu'ut t^Ht a.ssc/. bi/arrc. Tu ri'rs 

v'.ur l,cliavio»ir raUi.T l.i/.anv you lu-^at.io. 

|MH (lr.-< fill's lumriiliist.d'i 

\nnv b.'haviouf w ral.luT lii/arn-. \>n\ an- uol 
.inaii'lii h\ any clianco^ 
SaVMU ■■inarlunal" do.-s not, Sc.'Ul t,0 luvurc Mil- usr. 

.\ ■'vrsnn"-qnr.<ta,M. can l.r nv.ct.ivv uiM-Mil ■■,■//...■..,.' ' ■ lois , loo. lJut 
i,, ,„„„i'„ol, 1.... It„s n-a.tiv,.n.ss is only du,- to .■ont.rxl, . .i, o, also lum:t,,<m 
nrul.al iuloru. d,io,. (inostioa. Witl. ('J I), lor iust ,„>.:(-, a .i.-akrr ran sij^nal 
,,l,;,t l.c siaiply wa.d,st.oknow wl,ot.lwror,>ot,t,lu.luMnTl,asdrMnk. It, n.-.-d 

.|/,ou drink 
i 1,1 i \'ou Ix'i'ii drinkinu' 
„.,,.■,. M„. |0.sl,iouin(21)l,y,..' 1. v,,,,ld.l,hat,M,..innk,n, tonus au 

,.,,.l.,„ „.i.,U of soM.o st.atoofallairs.,MUMT .n ,.■ !, . t. ly pn-vdiu.: or p.sl, t,al- 

'Vl!'' d.'^-lo.Mu.nt, of t,l.o ,raau-o u.- i. ha,d,-r lo u.d and t,).-,, t.hat ,^• 
, ,„. ^..I.Ua.-ss 'u ... ll.n- a.n>, t,.nta,bi^oly. .|,..n . ^ : .■xp.a:.al,o,. I 
,i,,/,s„nr,t,..:.-. ,.r,mor, at, k^.st,, d,s..,,li..n o,- ,■ o.u ,o. ' ..a.d.--- tl,. l.-llou - 

HI:.' \\ <K"' 

,.,.,,,„ „„M,,,„.v.TvMos,. toibis.a^M,;,- ;>„.n-, i. . .M,.- ,ln, uauu.d 

„„. r.HTv l/.-.,don ha.. Iu...:„ tra ..Mi..; r.M-days. 'Ah-u h 'in.-dly tn.-ls ;.. 
I,,., II,. 1.,.:, Is most, .l.armin- . or: '.v.nuan v.d.o.s,- l,M-.i.M,d I'.as 1(mi.. 

,„ „ ,,„| l,os(. tV.I i..-! to.A.H.Is ■ . ..i.l-i' :n.d o,,.^ 

,...,' ,,,„,' i Lvudo!. vrutaiivs (25). Th- a.. -.Kb sbroi.irly su.- --U that, (2o) 

,ot'. : ".-ut^rd iidV.rnMt,iou .|M,'-li...r U, .a.unt.^ Mirt.M.,4. 
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' \i( ii t \.Mi loiirly \()\\ !'!:!:il.\rS:' 

' l'^' ll"MM:' r. raiiliMiis lM-i-;n!Nr it. iillow . I I,.' InMirr (c opj. mit. ;itM| In u ]^\\ h 
' - iiMMMin-r ul tlir .pir.vMfMi. In Kt:..|iv,l, Mic "now ]mtIi;i|ks" iin].lir;,i „,. 

^ I'.iilM iiLui/.rJ" ^mhI tolMlly routrM. l,(Mm,l. 'Hmtc Ik no tvason to (lr<.|ai. 
tii^' I'iiiuli.slj • .M>iii» t.im<'N" :niilM-iinus bi'Luern a toniluiral mimI a *']MTlia]»s' 
^' ''^t':-^'-'!. liowc\r[ Coh, (M7.,). Mn,;rMn (|}>7S} an. 

i'-^'^J) Mtiir iincltralanv.s ran j |, (•cnvcutionalr/cd and i^ivc i i>. 
iN'iliap, 'l.ivr V/a.M,M^\ "soni.s" alhl "(h'S tois" a I- Mir rrsult^ 

' '' ll'll a i I Ml \ riit.it ,\{\< ;| 

^"-^^'".l rl.M,H.ni. ,.l r\|.lanatin!i rniirrm.s M,,. l-n-t. that rcactivr ic. 
^ ■' ^ifs. Wliilr (IM) as stu'h is no more nnuUivivr \i, a 

^"•'^•n.i\r aiisurr, tlu' .iiH'sli(»n in (1.M) su^p'sts a ])o.sili>.. 
-">^\-r '■^ir.Ml;iil\ . tl,r (|n('st.i(m,s in C'-M an<l (L»:j) su-^cst, ivsiM-ctivfl y, Miat. I.I.r 
i'' 'irr Im a siii.:TH|>iif»n and tliat la- is an anaivhist. whilr (L»(;) inMniatcs il. it, 
i'^ '"I i- ".•|\ . 'I'll,, irlrvaurr olthis is ihatcvrn trni]»oral "MMnrlirrH's** 1, . 

'I'I'-'t i-^ l(> .-»\ i»at, U-niporal •V/asmi". 'scuns" and 
• '"'"^ imlalltv itrnis, iWn nr-ali\c com I l.rl ] s I.rin- 

• • ^'"it "' I". I ■ [,-!;. Ms"." It, ,.s ,,,lhrr plansihir. Mirivtoiv. M>at. 
1"; ' '" '^ mkmLiI ,s(U!h iiMh s" is jtiNt, inlirritrd tVom triM|KaaI "sonir. 

I I Ilir.s" 

>unirul,al, i.at idu\ic.';||y. t.ljc i.(.s!tivr polarity of lUv ' sonictirnrs ' wonl , 
i"''' '^'''^ ' ''^ ^^^'v nmjal "sonn-t-inics" slnaiM ])ivl('r nv^Mtivc. "yr.s no"- 
•t '^'^f'"n> III nia[i\ lan.LMiajjr,. and anion^^ tlimi Kn.ulish. Polisli. I>i'|.'|, and 
' ■ n(i'" i||M•^ti^M^s 'ia]>]it'n to mnvrN a jtositivr hias. {l»7:. 

; " in -la lire 

Imj"! I Mi j,. \\n;id- I lid : 

tos\ar.N .L posil.ivr an>u.T. Tin's is a wrl! known iact.. llMai,irIi it i. 
""t a.soinn,(Ml I'oi.- Vrt,. wliat^'vcr it.s <,wn r X])la.nat,iuM is. it rxplam^ 

\'. I:\ ]»u->it.iV4> pidaril.y it-r-ni-s aiv Inll^- arrrpLalilr in n«'Lrativr ^'yrs no"-<|ih'.s- 
' wc'id in n;'i^ata\*n asscrlaons. 



( ' < H I sill, a h.-nj uii'ly \\ Mnd»'i tu! . 



• '"'^ ' ^'11 .i!'!' thai ..| i,.'-n; i\ ,1ju a \- [m- L.nl.j.-.aw t'*-»- I.,.. 
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J. vtu\ dei- Auwem 



(30) Isn't Bo rather stupid? 

(31) ?? Bo isn't rather stupid. 

(32) Don't you sometimes think that it's all nonsense? 

(33) ?? I don't soniotiir.es tliink that it's all nonsense. 

The fact that negative "yo8/no"-ciuestion8 carry a positive bia« makes it 
ftuthermore xmderstandable why they form a more natural environment 
for positive polarity items then the bias-less positive "yes/no -questions. 

(34) ?? Is George absolutely wonderful? 

(35) ?? Is Bo rather at\ipid? 

(36) Do you sometimes think that it's all nonsense? 

Note that positive "yes/no"-question8 do not treat all positive polarrfcy 
items in the same way: while (34) and (36) seem to me to be as bad as (-9) 
'ind (31) (36) is by no means unacceptable, though it may be somewhat 
unusual The aparallel with the distribution of modal "sometimes" is stnkmg 
and maybe explanatory - if one remembers that modal ' sometimes [s 
derived from temporal "sometimes": modn^ "sometimes" is not impossible 
ii^ positive "yes/no"-quefltion8, though Frencli and Polish exhibit a preference 
for negative "yca/no"-questions, 
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CONVlOllSAllONAL VERSUS CONVl^NllONAL IMPLTCATUIll? 
AND SOiMM POLAlirrY ITKMS IN POLTSIL AND lONGLlvSli 



Anna Ciiauijzinska 

Mitria Curio SUoJoH$ka UnmnUut hnhlin 

aim of this pjqxM- is to discuss tlio pragmatic concex^t of implicaturo ^ 
in coniKx^tioii with wljit was tnulitionally vefeiTod to as adverbs of time, 
and moro recently as polarity items, namely, jiiz, jeszcze, and their Engliish 
(^luivalents: tdrexuhj, ufill, any more and yet. 

It has boon noticed by various authors that these itcn^is convey hviorina- 
tion wliich cannot bo represented withm the truth-conditional bivalent 
semantics. That is, tluvso words as such, or at least, some of them, do not 
contribute any tiling to the truth conditions of a sentence, but they neverthe- 
less convey meaning which )vas to be described if not by the semantic then by 
the pragmatic component. Horn (1070 : 321-324) says that these items carry 
])resuppositions, which ho describes by means of the following formulae: 

I. still/any more i) (i<o & ti (S)) | Assertion: 
II. ah-eady/yet (3 i) (i>o & ti (S)) | to (S) | -to(vS); to=no\v 

Morn ehtims that those presuppoHitions may be suspended in some, but not in all 
negative .sentences, as his example proves: 

1. ''*'I'ricia isn't a virgin yet, 

Wilson (1075: 117-120) discusses yet only, but what she says is of great 
interest, since it constitutes a proposal of how non-truth-oouditional informa- 
tion may be nicorporat* 1 into the truth-conditional semantics. She suggests 

1 ''All iinpHcaturo ia Gricoan terms bio tt! is tho following. If tho tittoriag of a sentence 
o u\ a givon contoxt li<^f>ns{'ri thr> mf(M'oiico that p cvon though tho proposition p is somet- 
hing over fifid abov<' avIkU. \h(> pjv^iikor aotnaUy s^ys, thon ho has imphcated that p and p 
is an implicaturn {f)r inipliciil iiru) of tho uttoranco of o.*' (Kartimnon and Papors 1079:2 
fn. 3) 
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that ijrt cjirrics non-lo^^icnl iiuplication: 

2. ..lolm !« not yet 

'I'rut.h c-otulitions; .lolni is jiot hero 

Non logical implication: Jolm \vill \h\ hcrci 

*"rho npoaluT is conuuittod to the tnith-ooiulitiotial, but not tlio non-logioal 
implications of wliat ho has said. ... Tlio meaning of the sentence is the sum 
of the two t>'po8 of Hcniantic itnplicution, hut a truth vahio is assigned only 
on t\u^ basic of tho tnitli conditions: tlio non-logical implication is separately 
evaluated''. Wilson mentions in pa^ssing that the nondogical implication may 
b<^ tivaUxl as conventional iniplicaturc, but she does not disrnss tliis fniliher. 

It seetns that juz, jeszcze, and their English equivalents form a category 
not only beeaxise they arc adverbs of time," biit also because they aro polarity 
items, and therefore tlicy should possess conniion propej'ties, whether semantic 
or pragmatic. It would be ujidesirablc to ascribe non-logical implication to 
Ifi't Avithout ascribing one to ayiy more. Does tliis mean though that the positive 
count(M'pa:-ts, i.e. still and ahead t/, also carry non -logical implications? Wilson 
obviously thinks tliat they do not, since she parenthetioally notes (1075 : 132); 
*'a semantically related item still very definitely camcs an entaihnent''. 
In a homogeneous (mtailment analysis of the implications of a sentence, 
negative sentences ludike positive sentences have no specific entailments 
other tlmn a tlisjmiction of negated ejitailments of a positive sentence. The 
fact tliat in the case of yet, the negated entailment of tho related still is not one 
of tlic disjimcts — and it shoidd be according to entaihnent analysis — 
suggests that entailments may not be uniform. Therefore, tho asymmetry 
between positive and negative sentences seems to be even greater than the 
truth-conditional semaiitics predicts, namely, negation elumges logical im- 
pheatioii (entailment) into non-logical implication, whicli is a qualitative 
cliango and wliich in tuni implies tliat negation may not be imiform, that is, 
that tliero are two kinds of negation. This is a view that truth- condi jional 
semajitics definitely wants to avoid. The sitmxtion might be reniediul by 
ordering entailments as suggested by Wilson and Si>erbcr (1979), but it is 
not clear how their theory could be appncd to negative? sentences, and partic- 
ularly to sentences with the above items, since lexical entailments (and here 
this would be the case) cannot be directly ordered. 

An alternative analysis might treat non-trutli-conditional meaning of 
these polarity items as conversationally implicated in negative sentences, 
but entailed in positive. This would f^ocoimt for the nonsuspendability m 

» Pa^icki (1070) notes that classifying thoso itouia na advrvb^ of timo may not bo 
entirely propor, siiieo tho items in question display modal m wrW iVM iwpectnal proj)crti.?.«i. 
Besid' rf, they do not always involve reference to time. 
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l)ORitiv(^ Hont(Mi<'cH, Lilt would not adoqiiatoly account for non^snHpijndability in 
iiogativo tsontiMicoH, (Cf. ox. 2), which is inifortuiiato, Hiiico one of tlic tcHtH 
for oonvorsational iinplicatuio iw tliat it is canoollable. The implicature of 
yrf and any more is oajiccllablo oidy in a 8poci(i() situation, namoly when it 
<»an bo ascribed to soiiKibody else than tli(; sp(;ak(M', and then cancellation 
might not bo tlio •f)Vopor word to use: 

3. John isn't Iuto yet and I don't tliiidc ho Avill conio. 
Janka jcszczo nic n\ii i siid/AN 'Ac nio przyjdzie. 

This seiiLcncc ^su<!;gosts tluit it is tlio licarcr, ratlior than tlie spoakor, who 
bclic>V(»s tliat John is coining. 

Bnt lioiM . 'c cKlcHty ot'tlic ntt^M-aiuJo wlion tliis cxiK'ctabion cannot be ascrihed 
to tlic licarer; 

4. Jolni iyn't licrc yet. Ah you know, lie has left tlio country for good/for 
ever. 

Jaiika jes'/e/e nie uia. Jak wiesz opuscil Uvaj na zawszc. 

5. Jolm isn't here any more. As you know, he never even managed t-o 
<xct Iku'c. 

Janki;, jiiz nie nia. Jak wicsz nie udulo nni sig tu nigdy dotrzcc. 
If coiivei'sational implicaturcs uro takeii to be cancellable, the abo>^':^ utter- 
ances should not sound contradictory, but it secnia that tlioy do. Sadock 
{H)78) claims that the order of the cancelling expi-essiou and the expression 
carrying the iinplicature is irrelevant. In our case, it dofuiitely is relevant, 
since the sentence of 3) is acceptable, whereas 0) and 7) much less so: 

0. 1 don't tluuk Jolm Avill come today. He isn't here yet. 

S^d/.^S ze Jiiuek dzisiaj nie przyjdzie. Nie; ina go jeszcze. 
7. John wasn't here today. He isn't hero any more, 

Janka dzisiaj nio bylo. Nio ma go juz. 

Sadock (1981) arguos in connection with the word ahno^t that canoell- 
ability may fail as a test for conversational implicatuve when the implicature 
is context-free, generalized and very strong. But then the only reason for not 
calling it conventional implicature is the attempted .simplification of grammar, 
as no independent statement of the implicatm-e ntjeds to be "nade in the 
description of language. Unfortunately, the borderline between conventional 
and conversational implicature becomes so thin, then, that it is nearly non- 
existent. 

Another characteristic of conversational implicature is its nondetachability, 
this means that any utterance that is semantically equivalent to the one that 
carries certahi conversational implicature, possibly in the same context, 
should also cany this imphcature. However, Sadock (1978) argues that in 
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niany ni.scs it* is <lillicuh' lo iiVV'X U'^ty ninrv. no wMAhvrwd ]);iia])ln*as('S 
r\lsl. Ibi- the tcKtcd uticrji ncc, not to monliioii t\\v> lavi tliat Homotinios it; is 
(lillicult to d(M'i(l(> \vhothor \,ho Uvo uttar(uuM\s an? a(^tually synonymous. 
Moi('OV(M\ some ronvcnsational iin])li('atnrcH niv (h])0\uhn{, no\, only on the 
nicauiiifj;, but also on tlio foiin of lh(^ nU(»i'.in(M^ aiul ilion tho tdst. docs not 
])rov(^ anything. Wv niiglit try to oWvv sonn* ])araphi ascs lor tho scMitonccs 
witli polarity items, tliongli thoir Moll-roi'nuMbu'ss can hv cju'^stioncd.^ 

8. John isn't hcrr y(^t — Jolin isn't licio so lai* John isn't h(M'o tip to 

lum' — - dolin isn't licrc by tliis time. 

\K .lanka jes/ozo iiie nui - danka wciii;/ nio nia — Tanka d.ds'/.yni cii^gu 

liic ma daidui (lotj\(l nio ma. 

1 1 seems that these parapln^ases do convey the message that Jolui is expected, 
liOM'evrr, since tlio expectation is relatively weaker, wc \void(l ho more in- 
clined to assume tlie teat is iiieonelusive, ratlicr tlian that \ve liave a ease of 
conversational implicaturc. 

Oiie more test may be used to elieek conversational implicatm-c, viz., 
calculability. Conversational iniplicatxirc can bo *Svorkcd out" from the 
meaning ot the utter ance on tlic basis of tho Cooperative Principle and Con- 
v(Msational jMaxims and, possibly Init not necessarily, context. If wo wanted 
to insist on the presence of conversational implieatxn'c in utterances witli 
])olarity items, we woxdd liavc to specify the mcamng from which tho ni>7*lica- 
tuve can be calculated. This means that the items would havo to (^ojvvcy 
something else besido the conversational implicaturc, since otherwise th*j.:c 
woidd be nothing on the basis of whicb the implicature coidd be 'Svorl.ed 
oxit". And indeed, it seems that they do convey more than is contai: ' hi 
Horn's fornudae, or else the following sontencca should not be odd, while 
they clearly are: 

10. a) Jlary is 2 months old and she already is a baby. ; 

b) and she is and will be a baby. 

1 I. a) ]\Iarysia jna 2 miesiq.ce i jest ju/ dzieckiem. 

b) i jest i b^dzie dxicckicm. 

12. a) Mary is 80 years old and she is still an old woman, 
b) and she was and is an old woman. 

13. a) Jlai'ia ma 80 lat i jest jeszezc staruszki|;. 
b) i byla i jeftt staruszkq.. 

14. a) John has just left and he isn't here yet. 

b) and he isn't hero bnt ho will be here. 

15. a) Janok wlasnie wyszedl i nic ma go jcszc/e. 

b) i nic ma go ale b^d/ic. 



^ I substitute for tlic item in quof^lioji its dicUoaary ( loser iptioji. 




Conrn-.^fifiatml vrr.^Ks ('(ninrntHinn/ ifnph'oafnir. Id.*; 

.li^liu isn't Inwv any inorv and lui will back in a stM-ontl. 

!•} tlolin was Ium'o 1)U(, \w. isn't h(^r(^ now and 

IT. a) .lankn ju/ juo run i l)f»d/i(^ (^lnvil^\ 

1)) J/uick lu'I al(5 «j;o nw. ina i /a chwil^*. 

l^^n(kMil)tc(lly Mk'Iv is somcUiing wron/.^ with tlio logic of thcst^ HonU^nros. 
Tlu^ 1)) uMsionH aiv holU^- in this ivsixu-t, thoiigh tlu^y ass(M-t oxar.tly wliMt 
is IxMng inj])li(at('(l by tlu^ r(»si)('('tiv(^ a) vorsions witli ojuj of tho items. TJioy 
may sonnd ovorinfbvmativts ])ai-tly ivdmulant;, but thcii logic is bott(ir than 
that of tlio a) vorwions. A natural roa(!tion would bo to nay that tho wronr; 
adverb was tiscd in tho sentence Tho reason why tlio.so sentoncos aro ho odd 
iit'S in the fiirt that the items convey something that is inconsistent with thr, 
r(^st of tlu> m(^anin^t; oftiu^ i^vnUrnvv,. For instance, alreadi/ljuz snggest that the 
action began not long Ix^fore the point of r-eferoncc, .stililjeszczi'. Hngge.st that 
llH^ act ion may end soor or at least that its end is closer than its beginning. 
////// tnon'ljiiz vie suggest that the action will jiot take place again in the 
near- fntuiv, noi yrt/jr.szczr vie suggest that in the recent past tho action did 
not take ■|)hiee, oi- that its next occurrence is closer in time to tho point of 
n^ferejiec^ ol' Ihv. sentence llian its last oc^u-ronce. A grapluo representation 
of a hniar nionth m:iy he used as an ilhistratica of the possible distribution of 
the it( njs in (juestion: 



«w HOC at WW (III ;,'iy nu>ro ' \ » . 

1.. ..Irn,.ly ,l„. f,,., 1, i,' „f f"" i'"' 

I 



'.) not at (he lull .-ly nuiro 

i 

I I 



^ € O 



I 



c) '/fitill tlio (liHt Imlf of n)?nlro:uJy tliollrsthalC^.f { 

J) ? not nt the yet ,,v n „^ _ 

' a) / not at the full any more 

Wl.on M O ..onsi.lor tl.c Mv. loi.gtli of the Immv month, tlio d) oxprcssion« 
(iK-low the lio.O s'-em i.ot precise since they do not doseribe tho state of 
amiiis a, c.i..uteiy, but thi.s inadequacy is gradablo: Tho closer thoy aro to the 
nuddie the k.ss unprccise they become, to entirely adequate at tho new moon 
po.nt and further on, and vice versa, the eloser they get to the extremal 
points, the fwrtlun- from the iniddle, the less adequate thoy become It 
soeins tliat tJicr adcquncy depends on their relative tUstaneo in time from tho 
two extremal points. 

WluMi only one half of tho hmar month is eonsidercd, tho d) expressions 
aro tn-cn Ics.s acceptable and this does not vary with the distance from the 
extrcinal pumts. They cannot be called impreeise now but rather entirely 
inadequate. The c) expressions also seem to depend on their relative distances 
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'^z;^I^^:is';;:;:l^\..,.n.ont..tion i,.ai.ato^ it ..... that h ...,o.. 

U>u . iUM,,s i,. q,.c ticm k1k,..1.1 1... t..al.Hl ..h .... aHl.oct..al i.l.o.u,...«.u.. 

■ us vt oir ..ci... .xtcds oy.v t,l.. v..!,, thoy .lac. tl..-^ act.on .n 

n't , o.H.....n.!..os cftho sa...,- a.tio.. a.ul tl..,y oxpvc.s t . vola .v 

U n ■ l-t,w...u tl.o points c.f rofor...... a.,cl tl.o l.ogii.nn.g a.ul tl.o c.u t 

C o,., Tr,ulo..l,toclly, thoso notions l.olon, to tl.o oatogo.-y of ^ 
I Ins boon olai,.,od n.o.o than o.ioc that, aspoct is not only a l^''""' "at.c.a 
. s o umtio, oat<-,o,.v. IIo.'ovo.-, mno.o it i« no..-,loiotio, ,t -s chir^enlt 

: ;:';;,;;hou oo..t..iinL-to tho t...... ..nautions or a ^^^^^ 2:1:^^ 

i„ ,,nitl.-oo...litio,.al son.ant,io« of iho typo proposod l.y Komp. o 07 ^ 
, .77) tl.ovo ,.,i,l.t ho no plaoo fo.- aspect .n.loss a. p.-oo.so olassd.oatK..i of tl.o 

MSI t.nd ohaiaoto. of ve.-b is incorporatod into tl.o theory. 

No n.atto.- ^vhethev aspect is tv,.th-oond.tio.ml or not, f'^ ^^f^l''' 
,.nvo 0 o assi.nuMl so.ne aspoctual foatn.-os i.v tl.o lexicon. A.s tho first ap - 
^xi.n . ion n.ight sngjost forn...lao adapted for onr imrposos i^^om 
A<^:; n (lucntlutr (1978), who p-'osct a u.odol-theorot.e acconut of 

"'m. still/yot, rO->° (i}A&{±}A&FO->o-{J:}A 

,V. EX/anyn.oro PO->o -( b) A & (±}A & (i) A 

_and +inoan negative an<l positive seiitonce vespootively 

[-..-=— and -=0 

VO it has at least once been tho oas(^ that 

i<'0 it v-ill at least once be the case that ... +1 „ 

-.0 in the open interval of time deten.n.iod by it is always tho 

cabc til at 

Those forn.ulao >nay be disjunctively presented for oaoh item as;^ 

V. still, jcw.c.e P0->° A & A & ^0-°-^l 

VT yet, jos.cze me P0->° -A & -A &¥<>->□ A 
^^I ili Jdy, ju. PO->°-A & A & P0-°^ \ 

VUI. any ..lore, ju^ nie A & -A & FO->o -A 

The above form^ilae, although only crude approximations ^^J^^^ ^^ 
formulae shoul.l contain, capture some intricate relations between the items 
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1) still and f/d nvi) \v\n><\ Itrnm tlu^y cmm MNKiMiH^d u conuuon asix^f*. 
1'UmI formula, but at tin) nntwi) l.inu^ tlicy ai'(^ iniivor inia/z<* wordH. 

2) almidi/ and a//// ///o/r - lik(»\viH(\ 

•1) '^'V - lil«nviH(», 

r>) If wo aHHUin<^ tluit tlu^ contrni ])ai't of i,ho foi iuula, A or - -A, is not 
only aH])('(itual, but at Uio naino tiino trutlj-conditioiud, and the iion- 
-truth (conditional aspootual paiiiH of tbo foriuulao aro to tlio loft and 
to tho i^trlit of A or - -A, i.o, tho onoH procodcd by the awiKiotual opera- 
toi's. I.li(»n it is evident why (tlrntdf/ nmy ho uhcmI to nogato tlie approp- 
i'iat(»iu\ss of th(^ um of tlui it<wn Mtill, mwv. relevant ])artH of tho 
I'ornndae aro ne/^ations of (Mieh ()tli(»i'/' 

IS, It's nob that ho is STILL hon^, ho is ALIilvADV here, 
or I'm nob ALUKAI)\' h(^re, I'm STILL here, 
suniiarly in Polisli: 

M), \ie ^WZ tu jcsb(>.ni, tylko JKSZCZK tu jesteni. 
<}) Tlic forniulao may also let us (^x])lain "wliy f/d, thouglj ivlated to Mill, 
and jrszrzr. nie to jcszcze, etc., aro not used in denials of aHlrniativo 
sent<Miees with the related items. Tims, to negate u smteneo with 
.v//7/» we would rathei' use (mt/ wore, and to negati^ on(^ with almidif 
wo wonid use yd\ in rolisli wo Avould negate a MMitenee with jv.mizc by 
using niv,, and one with jaz by using jcazcze nit. 

20, It's not true that John is already liero-John isn't liere j'-ct. 

21. It's not true tliat .Fohn is still ]iere:rn.ll(i iyii*t heio anj- more. 

22, Nioprawda, /e daiiek juz tu jest—Janka josze/e nio nia. 

23. Nieprawda, zo Jane'c jeszezc tu jest Janka juz tu nie ma. 

Also in sentences with Neg-raising verbs tho items may intore]lang^^ in h^nglish, 
but must interehange in Polisli; 

24. I don't think he is still hore=I tliink lie isn't hero any moiv. 

25. i don't think lie is already hero=:I tliink he isn't hero yet. 
2(). Nio s}|d/.^s zeby jeszczo tu byl=SiKlzy, ju/. go tu nie ma. 
27. Nie sjid7^-, zeby juz tu byl=S(Klz§, ze joszeze go tu nio ma. 

The oxplanation may lie in tho identity of tho nou-tmth-eonditional pails of 
the formulae of tho respeetivo items. Denying somebody's utterance usually 
amounts to stating that it in not true, unless we want to negate its relevance, 

* Sontoncos 18) and 19) constitute a problem for triith-corditionrtl semantics, since 
if wo assiinio tliat tho polarity items do not participate in tnith-valiio assignment, these 
sentences \vill be predicted as necessarily false, or contradictory at the purely truth-eon- 
ditional level. Yel tlioy do not seem to be in the slightest coiitradictory. 
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A. » 'liiU'tvit'iHUik 



1 1.0 ,vl.. a,u... of M,. ..tt,..nuu.. , <l<'.u- on. <.i' .mo,v ., .U M ulh 

i • , i lo >.o., .l..ny its uoM..,n.M....ou,lil,ioual ol.-n,.,.!. < -ly su„I. 

. 1 is na.,nn.l, -Xuu: i., <.onsU.,u...s a ..oustn.ol.v,. con n .....on o 
. „ ' ti, n 'l'l,<.n.|or.., n .u.tu.nl .In.ial. Huol. U.at, it, do,, not, a.srui , t,lu 
on.. M.at, .slun-s .onu- of it. own t,rnt:h .on.lili..ns w.M. fl,o <1.-.m,..1 
; ; ; , a.. t,lu, non-t,n>t,....on,.i.,i..-.a. m.., convon- 

: a<.n., ill. .,l>..l.-ni<-l „t,,,..nnav.lt,w.,u.aia, unn.as,.nu .lo o . .„,a a 
utl. n,n...-s 1,0 sl.aiv ..onv,.>sa1,ional unpl-oalnn., wln.-l> a,, ncu- 

J; ZZ^U.us .nul, .liHn,ssion .any .onvnsafional u..pla.afun. won 

'i ,.nsw<. il n<.«a.,iv,.ly. MlLougl. lauo ,hH,.,vnv,l ..ho ba s 

: : ..onvo..safiona. In^.tK-atu,. could bo f . 

,l,ilitv and ils i.irsn valion un.lor n.gal.on arguo agauml I, Moumc, w i t 

V,. ^vlcivas the ut,t(>ran<.c with one of tho pobuity itonm i« mthcr 
;:;;;:;;:!;:,;ro"^^.^^^^ n^^^^ ^vb.. inn..ieaturc l. lalHC al^o due to the 
; t, do,.s .t, lonforn, to BO.no part of tho aspoctual Hpcc.f.cat.on 

'it, .v...la.ity and tbo sy.uu.ct.y of tl.o ph.nomonou HUggcsts tb. t 
. UK .onronticnuU tlu.n nou-oonvoutional (i,o. oonvo.vsja.ona ) m J>atun,. 
, nv.ntional in>pli<-atn,os, as dof.ncd by Ka.tunncn and .I'otor. (li)7!) . - . 
( ()n\( nuoii.n ' I , convci'sationid inaxiinH, 

,„„ " lti,,,,al i,nl,W«,tu,c Moreover. .» f„rtl,cv .lo ,„e.l by Kartu.u.o , 

r t^^^^ C^^^^^^^^ or ,„o«,n,ption, tl,»t .1,0 utto»„co ot the — 

that, IS, TO i,n ifii,,, u,.,iti.ncoi8tobononcontrovcrsialandcontn- 

,,,,t,vo. ■ b.s vo,y ;f ^'^^^ „f thcformulao that give rise to th6 
'.'T ^ '' 'X^l Xl^^ aspectual paxts-so thoy share 

Z'::^:.:^^: 7J::Z^y tl>cy .luu. tl. "common gro^md-. Thcre. 
•n . V a no..tions of each other not in tho striet syntaet.o or so.nan- 
ir'se!':-: Z :;abov in tl. pragn..tio sense - as natural exehanges n. 

t.vo In t nust not ho overlooked, namely that it seems to be vaguely eir- 
; h, 0 1 -v-riso" is nusloading, sinee for instaneo m the ease of even, as 
1 vs d .V n1...nner. and looters ( 1979 : 52) even by itself does not earry any 
u^g b side tho conventional iu.plioature and the n.eamng postulate for 
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ivrn H|M'rtli<s its iMiJ)li<'Jil iirr. 'This aiinMiiitii lo Mi<' cliiini llut coiiv^'iilidiml 
iiupliial.urcs urisp IVom ... rnnvciil.iohMl iinlilit'uUiK':!, \vlii<')) is not vcrv illii- 
inihal.in|j(. lii Mm^ cmm^ ol'niir polaiil.y \U'^\tH Mh» implicatmc arisc^s nol. iVom tin' 
\\ li(»Io .siMM'ilicitl.ioii ol' asiKM't, ]\ui> only IVoni iIh non ( rut.li foiulil.ioiial i)arl'S. 
This in tiini is tantaiMoiint to dclinin/^r ronvciil.idiial iinplirat'iim (in a n(*;^nt>ivn 
way) as (^vcryi-liin^' Mia I. is rouvcyrd by a hchU'Iicc^ inimiM its U ulU vo\n\i\,Un\i^, 
It is linr<l to say \vh<»M\rr Miis is luoro a(l!>(|uat<\ siiw-c Mus (h'liiiit-ion implir.i 
Miat all s])C(»timl <'cml(l ho U'mlvd in Ivviuh of coiivriitional iinpli- 

cattird luul this mi^ht Ih' too ImcmuI a »^'<^M(^i'nli'/.atioii. Tluis if Wi) i\vvi\])i, thi.s 
<lrfiniti(>n of ronvcntional implicatnrc, all the scnioiiccs l)clf)\v Avill Iwivc to Ix^ 
analysed in a liKcwisr nunuuvr:^' 

l'S. Mary i^ still a Innnan Ix'int^, 
'2\K Mary is alrrady a human lH'in»^^ 
!{0. Mai'y has hrrn a Innnan l)('in/^^ 

'riicscscnU-ncrs will have to analysed as inlclieitonr or ina])pi'o])riat(\ that is, 
tlie internal ine(Misiste!iey Avonld 1x5 analysed as arisint^ fVonj eonflietin;^ con- 
ventional inj])li(Mtin'es. In otlier woi'ds, Ihi* it.Mns iinplieati^ tliat tin*, ac^tion 
is iiniited in time ~ it eitlier beyan not loj)'^ before^ the ))oint of reforen(;(^ or it 
may end soon alter it Avliereas fo be, <i huwdii hvinq in»])lieates thai it lats 
one's liietinie. 

Ak Sa<l(>eU (l!)7S) sadly admitted, pra^onaties eamiot be sucxM^ssfnl until wo 
all a<^ree at least as to whether a certain bit of'Avliat is (*onv(\ve(l i8 smnantieall y 
eontain<Ml or not. 'riiis hu^k of agreement results in a situation eonviTse to tliat 
of tlu' happy days oi' ])resuppositiou. For instance, defiiiito doseriptions annh'- 
sed l)efore as presup])0sin»^' tlio existence of tlieir referent, nowuhiys ar(5 
eljtuned to: 

1) entail tlu* existence of t]i(^ir ref(nent (Keni])sou 1075, IM77), 

2) entail and presu])poso the eNisteiuHi of their referent in pc>sitivo {>en- 
t;<»nees, but only ])resuppose it in negative sentences (Oa/dar 1077) 

W) entail in ])ositiv(^ l)ut eonv(Usationally impli(!ate it in n(^gativ(^ sen- 
tences (Atlas 1071)), 

A) entail in positive but eitlior entail or conversationally implicate it in 
net^ative s(Mit<'nces, since they are strueturall}* ambiguous (Grico 19S1). 

Since ))i'figmatics, for lack of eonsiHtent methodology is as j'ct derivative of 
senianties, this diversity is not sui^prishig because ovoiy one of the above-men- 
tioned authors assumes a sliglitly different sen unities. 

la the analysis of tlic polarity items, we liave been trying to ap))]y the 
pragmatic conee])t of imjilicature assuming at the same time truth-conditional 
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A, < 'luuivii'tMhn 



M Huuitii ;.. Il srnnM l\uil with t^wrh mraiiinjj: oC hi'inaiitifH. VrMKf'atic MiiMly^iM 

rNplninN Mic dihtiiluitioii o( Mh^ iH^luiifcy itrniH and roIaUouH l)otNvrr]i Mioni 
in i)(»Mtiv(' iumI Hr.rMMvr HrnU>iMVH. At Mi(^ hmiik* timo wo havo triod to hIu.nv 

nnuplit.d.Ml than liaH In^rii MHHtiniod in Uhh aiiidymH. Panioki (Umi). dimniHHin^ 
j//;:, and Mhmi' I'ltiglmh (»(|nlvul(^ntH, hIjowh that Uurn' diHbrn)\itioiv in U(>t 

( vr'n jirarh- jus Hy nun(»trical and ohvUmH nn it niight follow IVoni tli(^ analyHiH 
l)ic^('nt(Ml a1)OV(>' It iH cvon nioro (K)nii)li(nitiHl hy tluMr iiitoraotioii witli va- 
vintKs claHHcH ol" vrilm anil diflVv(mt tiinc^ rofoioiUM^H. 'I'lio aim of tluH painM- 
vonid not. Mirn.roiv l.avc 1m«(MI an adcMual.^ drsviiption of tla^so itotnH hut 
iMhi^v an iiu ( MjKntion intn os.' ol" tla^ dircrtiouH tl\at Hurh a drHorivtinn inip;Iit 
f.aUr. Nrrdlrss tt) Hay, Ui-n^ niv ('otnitlrHH (»tlior vonHihilitirs. 
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STKESS-PATTERNS OF ENGLISH PHRASAL NOUNS 
OF THE TYPE MAKE-^UP IN GERIVIAN 



Peter Hengstenberg 



Univenitat — OeiamihoehichuU, Padembom 



A coiijsiderable number of English Phrasal Nouns (PNs) of the type make-up 
have been adopted into present-day German, and the productivity of tliis 
particular word-formation t3rpe in colloquial English, in the terminblogy of 
: science and technology as Well as in different fields of Journalism, will cer- 
tainly continue to bring new loans into German (Uesseler 1973; 1978; 1979; 
1980). 

A systematic treatment of the integration process has to consider phono- 
logical, morphological, and orthographical adaptations as well as semantic 
changes and modifications. This paper will concentrate on one phonological 
aspect, i.e. the stress-shift that supposedly occurs when English NPs are adopted 
into present-day German. 

In the past there has been some controversy as to the correct stress-pat- 
tern of PNs in English. Carstensen (1973), who has reviewed a number of 
English dictionaries and linguistic studies on the subject, arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is a strong tendency towards fore-stress but that there is no 
general agreement in all cases, and this could be an indication of instability 
ill these stress-patterns. 

Uesseler (1977) in a comparison of pronouncing dictionaries that were 
published over the last 75 years shows a distinct trend towards fore-stressing 
but only Lewis (1972) uses forestress exclusively in all examples while EEPD 13 
often gives level-stress and end-stress as possible alternatives. In a supple- 
mentary analysis of PNs in spoken language (radio broadcasts, informal 
discussions, etc.), Uesseler (1977) found that more than 90% of all PNs had 
their stress on the onesyllable verbal stem, while the results for the far less 
frequent PNs with a two-syllable verbal stem were somewhat lower. 

S0rensen (1979:55) in a comparison of the stress-patterns in EEPD 13 and 
EEPD 14 cites a number of examples in which the fore-stress changed to 




1^2 Hoiigstonberg 

c.u<l-st,c«H iuul "f..els tempted to inteiTret these fncts as suggesting a general 
t( lulenov towards increased end-stressing". 

Wosu-yov, one of the erucial points involved iu all of these analyses is the 
fn. t that PNs are often new Nvords many of whieh are not yet I'^J^^^ "^'^^y ot 
the pronotuieiiig dictionaries or m any other dictionaries. Since the A^?PZ) iJ 
li.ts onh- 105 exponents of the word-type under discussion, a fraction of the 
t,ver-increasing total inventory, Sercnscn's observations have to bo treated 
^vith son.e caution, and we mil have to wait for further editions to verify th.s 
])0ssibh^ new trend. 

8inoe however, n.ost of the newer dictionaries such as OALD (1980) and 
IJJCE (1978) and most of the works discussed above take fore-stress as the 
don.inant st.-ess-pattem, we will assume for reasons of simplicity that the 
stress-pattern of PNs in English is and disregard other subsicUaiy variants^ 
Car.stenscn (1973:41) hypothesized that English PNs used m German do not 
l.ave fore-stress like the EngUsh source words but end-stress. However, Ins 
analysis of stress -patterns in German dictionaries only revealed the uncer- 
tainly of their authors and editors wliich in turn might reflect the uncer- 
t;iint"y of those German speakers using PNs. 

^niis studv has the foUowng goals: 
1 Working ^vith a systematic sampling of stress-patterns given for PNs nx 
■ 14 German dictionaries, most of which were pubhshed after 1973 or are 

new editions of older ones, we shall endeavor to test . , ^, " 

— if the stress-patterns given in the dictionaries comply with the above- 
-mentioned hypotliesis, 

— which of the PNs receive the same stress-patterns m all dictionaries, 

— which dictionaries consistently use one stress-patteni for all PNs. 

'> ^Vith the result of a reading test we shall examine the question as to whether 
the stress-shift hypotehsis can be.verified hi general or if it has to be mo- 

to PNs were selected on the/grounds that they were examined previously 
or are frequently listed in.Gerinan dictionaries. Some of them are not necessa- 
rilv familiar to niany German speakei-s (e.g. Kiclcoff, Pickrcp), some are ana- 
logies to other PNs already established in German {Drive-m Love-In) some 
.,Z move techmcal [Take-Off), some are relatively new j^^'^^^"*' ^J?: 
;,over) and there is one pseudo-loan (PiMwder). We also included the pscudo-1 N 

Ketchup. 

Since these 26 PNs appear more or less frequently in German dictionaries, 
they were used in preparing the dictionary chart. (Appendix A) 

For the readhig test seven others, none of them fouad in German dictio- 
naries, were added to the list (Breakdown, Hangup, Holdup, Latujh-In Uftoff 
Sinnout, Skmdby). With these items, one can be reasonably sure that most of 
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the subjects had iKJver heard them before and that their production to some 
extent might yield somo information on how German speakers pronounce new 
English PNs. 

Since the subjeoil/S were required to read aloud the PNs as part of fake 
news-items, care had to be taken that the various spellings would not influence 
the stress-patterns of the German speakei^s. In order to emphasize the sub- 
stantival character of the PNs and to avoid highlighting the test items spelt 
in an uimsual manner, all items were capitalized. Hyphens between verbal 
components and particles were only introduced in those cases where leaving 
them out would possibly result in a false pronunciation: 

Take-Off but: Hangup 

In Makeup and Layout the hyphen was omitted since this way of spelling them 
in German is firmly established. On the other hand the hyphen was kept in all 
PNs with the particle — in. 

Of the 33 PNs selected, 26 appear in at least one of the 14 dictionaries that 
were consulted for stress-patterns. Neske/Neske (1972) were excluded because 
they always give the English pronunciation with no modification, and there- 
fore invariably list fore-stress. 

For the 26 PNs, we found a total of 238 entries, 41 (17%) with fore-stress, 
183 (77%) with end-stress and 14 (6%) with level-stress. The entries for Ket^ 
chupy for obvious reasons, are not included in these figures. Thus 23% of all the 
stresspattems are not in accordance with the stress-shift hypothesis. 

Only three dictionaries use end-stress exclusively with all PNa (Wahrig 75, 
Wahrig FWL 74, Kndur 78). In only 14 out of 26 cases do they unanimously 
agiee on one stress-pattern (these items are underlined in Appendix A), ho- 
wever, the relatively now loans Checkup and Take-Off receive fore-stress. The 
pseudo-PN Ketchup is marked with fore-stress in all dictionaries. With the 
other 12 PNs there is considerable disagreement, especially with Blackout, 
Countdoim, Drive-In, Feedback, LayoiU and Playback. 

Identical stress-patterns for PNs appearing more frequently are, of course, 
somewhat more conclusive than those that are only listed in two or three dic- 
tionaries; e.g. Pullover appears in all dictionaries consulted, whereas Flashback 
is only listed in Wahrig 75, Wahrig FWL 74 and Knaur 78. 

One would expect that a new English PN taken over into German would 
move from fore-stress to end-stress as a result of the integration process and 
that this process might somehow be reflected in the dictionaries. Playback 
roughly follows this pattern up to a certain point, although DB 80 still gives 
fore-stress. A comparison of DR 73 and DR 80 reveals three new entries. 
Feedback and Handout having forestress, but Showdoion having end-stress. 
Fallout has endstress in DR 73 and DR 80, but Duden Wb 76 returns to the 
fore-stress pattern. 

4 Papers and studies . . . XVIIl 
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In sunu.unr/in.r tlu-, <-l.art, one n.igl.t say that although there is a defimto 
Vn I . r . :..ssion.iug end-stress to English PNs in Gev.ran d.et.onancs 
, a ul... of eas^s in whieh have considerable d^sagreenu-nt a,^ 
.;::i.,,, ,u.v. U. ren.ms to l.e se.n how these obsevva ;ons oon-pare to the 

VX ; i . it was showr^ that under sueh test oor^ditun^s the, subjee s 

l;;:u;':;ot::;u:stress-patt^^^ 

throughout the test. Therefore, hr order to avoid tins effeeb and o aclue^^^ 
...c/realistie test eonditions several fake news-items in which the 31 INs 

Jie^wie :Ld to read the texts aloud as a German newseaster 
on radio t tllevision w-ould. They were aware of the fact that then produe- 

''"^o^li^utfti'ltual goal of the experiment a few other Anglieisms wove 
i,J. dneod into the text along with the PNs. When asked after tl-xpenmen 
„K..t subjects suspected that the "eorrect pronunciation of the Lngl sn 
Should be iu-ched but none of the snbieets actually n.entxoncd the 

^'^.o texts were read by 10 subjects who had had between one and nine 
ve. ofti^Ur .^-1 ool'and whose schooling was at least five years back. 
Su , It Siout a knowledge of English were not tested since it was expect 1. 
tl t thov would produce a larger number of three-syllable instead of t^o 
^n^m^o^o.^ tested being relatively small, additional information 
sueh !s !ige, placc°of bLh, contact with the media etc, was not taken into 

'"The 'results of the experiment show that 750/„ of the PNs were spoken with 
on/t Tl^/v^it^. fore-stress and 1% with Icvclstrcss. Interestingly enough, 
t^T^^'^::^^ .oughly correspond to those obtained in the du^ry 
sur^ov, though not necessarily with correspondmg results foi mdnidual 



items. 



Nine PNs were spoken with end-stress by all of the subjects: 
1. Ivnoekout 2. Breakdown 3. Drive-In " 

Makeup Jvnockdo^ni 
Pullover Showdown 
]'rdlunder Knowhow 
The results of the first group are not srprising: Only a few German speakers 
ilic re sults oi « 1 » of English orighi, and tins is also true of the ana- 
Wo;::^rii^n~ Both of these items have a two-syllable partic^ 
S h g^icral favors the stress-shift, and they occur withm -me tcx^ 
iZccup Ll Movt arc relatively frequent in spoken language. All four 
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iUMHs lULaiiiniously receive*, tlic strc-««-pjittoni - — in tliosc Gorman tlictio- 
nnrio.s in whicli tliuv iiiv listed. 

liiU-ipi( tin,i>- tlic results of tlio soooiid gioup is soiiiowliat nmv- dillicutt. 

lof l\ narLdoirn, ai)-|)CjLrs in six dirtiouaries, do tlio entries agieo 

^vitll ciu-h otlu'i- (possi])!^ analogy to the more froquentl^^ us(?d Knochnd), 

tlu»re is sonw (lis,,w) (»(»inont for Kvnn^how and Showdown, Breakdown is not 
listed in any of ihr. di('tionari(»s eonsultcd and can tlierofore ho eojisidered a. 
"ti an.sfer-itcnr'. 

All four of tlies(^ PXs ^liare the diplitliong [ixv] in tlie partiele, i.e. the diph- 
tliong is not nu)no7)]it]K)ngized, wliile the diplitliongs in tlie first SA'Uable of 
Jlrtdkdoirn, S/iowlown. anei Knofchow arc all rcdxiced to a long vowel in tlic 
(Jerinan ])ronunciatjon. One ean therefore conchide that, under these cir- 
iMiinstanees, stressyhift in nioyt likely to take plaee, oven when the PN is 
relativel\' iu;\v and nnknovn, as is the ease with Breakdown. As an example 
1.c» I'cmtj'ary one nu.i;lit eite Cownidownwlim e oiiiy six of tlie sidjjeets placed 
th<- main str(\ss on the second syllable, while the four othej\s iised level-stress, 
v<My lik(»ly l)eeans<» the diphthong [avj in this PN oeotu's m both syllables. 
Ini'idi-ntaUy. 7 out of \\\ dictionaries also use levehstrcss. 

J)fivr-Jn was used in the text as pai-t of a compound (Drh^.-In-Scludter), 
since il. is almost ex(ilusivcly listed in the dictionaries in tliis wa^- {Drive.-h> 
-I\rsf(fn/(/nf, J)riv( -ln-Kinn). The identical productions with the maiii stress on 
the ])a? tiele profliieod by all of the subjeets tested indicates that the stress-shift 
is fa(»ilitated when the .PN is part of a compound. 

Kcfrlinj) was tlie only item to receive fore-stress in all of the prodxietions 
reconled, and thus eoniirms the stress -patterji in al! of the dietionariois. This 
])s{»udo-I^N was ineh.idcd because its structu rji,\l makeup is_ very ..similar to that 
of PNs of tlie type V( rl> -wp, and it was expected tliat sonie speakers woxdd 
use an analogous (MuI sircss pronunciation. The results, however, show tl-at 
Jion<> C)f tin* subjects falseU' associated this item with the PNs of the type 
n rh -■■ -np. 

I '1 !)ioi'c TNs re(M'iv(»d end-sti'Css by seven or more of the ten subjeets tested. 

The. are tbr(^e PXs {^'lUufjovt, Layout, Simulhij) which have a di])hthojig 
in tlutir ])ni ti(;lc which is not reduced to a long vowel hi the German pronxnicia- 
tion. It seems that this ngain is one of the more hifluential factoid in facilita- 
ting the stress shift, even with new and relatively unfamiliar PNs, as is the 
ease with Shujtnd and Slandhji (eompare the rcsxdts for PNs Anth the pai-tiele 
-down aiul Knowhow discussed carlicj"). Layout is firmly cstabhshed in German 
and has already formed the x-crb layonten and the noxm Layoatcr. 

II((U(/(>rrr has a two syllable particle and follows the pattern already dis- 
cussed for Pidlovcr and Pull under. 

Checkup (m hich was twice on the reading test with almost identical rcsxdts), 
Ilawjup, Holdup and Pickup, together with Makmp discussed earlier, complete 
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tho group c.f PNs with the particle .-U2>. Tliis group of PNs rather consistently 
displays strcss-slutt lor all of it« items, although HanguP and Holdup are to be 
oo^fsidcred relatively new loanc ^vhieh are not yet listed in the German die- 
tionarie^. Pickup appears m almost all dictionaries mth the meanuig the part 
c,f a record-player which receives and plays the soimd f-om a record (LDCE) a 
meaiving wMch is most likely unfamiUar to many German speaker^ and has 
only recently acquired a new mcamng in German: "type of hght VAN having 

an OTKJu body with low sides" (^-^C*-^)- i. ■ ^ n % 

The PNs of the tj^e verb + -up, together with the PNs having t^vo-syllaole 
partieles are the only groups that consistently show the stress-stoft m all 
eascH It was mentioned earlier that those PNs v,Ath a cUphthong m their ^v- 
tiole [-mi, -doivn, -hou; -by) in the majority of cases have end-stress, and thus 
might be added to the two preceding groups. - ^ , 

The results for the PNs of the type ^er6 + -6acfc in the reading test correlate 
.vith some of the incoirsistencies found in the dictionaries. All 14 drctionanes 
aKi-ee on the end-stiess of Comeback, as do nine of tho subjects on the roaamg 
test However, there was no clearly cUscernible stress-sliift pattern for Feedback 
Flashback ^nd Pkcyback. In the case of Feedback and Playback the long vowel 
of the first syllabic hi the German pronunciation coiild be a factor m preven- 

tint! the stress-shift. , . , 

Of the five PNs with the particle -in only Drive-In, for reasons explained 
earlier, and Love-In show stress-shift, while the results for Laugh-In, SU-In 
and Teach-in arc somewhat inconclusive. This is rather surprismg because the 
PN verb + -in was very productive in the 60's and early JO'S dunng the time 
of the student protest inoveme-.,ts. Beside a number of Enghsh loans aud 
•,oseudo-loans using English ;voru-material, there were even some PNs using 
German wordmatcrial + -In, although most of these were coined to pro._:pe 
a comic effect. With the end of the protest movements, many of these PNs 
more or less disappeared, and they have rarely been used an the new poUtical 
protest movements of today, so that we find them in a considerable number of 
Ltionaries but rarely read them in newspapaers or hear them on radio or 

^^'^Twesult^of the dictionary survey and of the reading test confirm the 
overall tendency towards end-stress in English PNs which arc used m German^ 
21 out of 32 PNs on the reading test were spoken ^vith end-stress by most o. 
the informants, while with the remaining PNs there was considerable m- 
eonsistency and disagreement among the subjects tested 

Stress-Bliift occured in virtually all PNs with a two-syllable Partidc ^v^th 
particles <>ontaining a diphthong in their German pronunciation and with^the 
. particle -up. In some cases, the vowel quantity in the verbal component m com- 
parison to the pai-ticle is an influential factor. 
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If the PN is part of a compound, the stress-shift is facilitated as was 
demonstrated in the ite:;a Drive-In- Schalter, 

A final note on the I^ossible reasons for the stress-shift that takes place in 
the iiategration process of English PNs into German: Darstensen (1973:46) 
dismisses the notion that a German speaker producing a PN subconsciously 
thinks of an imperative pattern, in which case the particle receives primary 
stress in German (e.g. Macli *auf!). However, some examples, mostly taken 
from the area of advertising, seem to support this hypothesis: Fahr mit is 
the name of a Grerman student travel agency, Iiybbel-mit{-Oewinnspiel) was a 
lottery game used in a sales-campaign o" a G<jrman oil company. In sales at 
department stoi^es you sometimes find Oreifoi-Preiae. A fruit juice is called 
Drink out FrucMaaftgeirdnk^ a brand name for a particular kind of candy is 
Nimm 2, 



Chart oj Stress -Pa^^tia oj 26 PNs in 14 Oerman Dictionaries 
List of S>Ttibolfl 

1 ^stress-pattern ' 

2 = stress-pattern — 

3 ==:8tre88-pattem '— ' — 

~ =not liated or no streBa-pattom given 
• ^transcription marked "engl." 
Pickfip=8&mQ stress-pattern ix:. aU. diotioiiaries 

WaJ^tig 75= same stress-pattern for ail PNs iix this dictionary (excluding Ketchup) 
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'JMie results for tlie PNs aro prescntod in tho same order as thoy appcurod in tho tost. If 
liioro than two thirds of the subjects used on^^ particular strcsa-pattorn, the rosults aro 

onoiroled. 
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3 4. Ketchup (1 0 



2 5. Love-!n 2 \^ ^ 

2 6. Hangup 3 

2 7. Knockdown 0 (o) 0 

2 8. Knockout 0 &) 0 



2 9. Checkup 2 ^ 

3 0. Kickoff 6 3 1 



31. Drive-ln 0 {\QJ ' 0 

3 2. Pullover 0 (lo) 0 



3 3. PuHunder 0 (lOj 0 

60 246 2 4 

18% 7 5% 7% 
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rilK rilAXSLATlOX ASPi:(T OF PllRASi:OLOGI('AL UNLTS 
IN lOXCLlSII AND (^ER^LVX 



ROSEMAKIK GlASER 
Karl'Marx'UniversiUit Leipzig 

Contra+itivc linguistics, in describing pail's of languages on various lin 
guistic; levels synchronieally, provides essential preconditions for translation 
theory. Tlicro arc, liowevcr, differences bctAvecn the two disciplines. Wliereas 
eontrastive linguistics in tlic past used to analyse the simple or complex word 
(lexeme) or tlic Avord-gi'oup only within the framework of the lingiustic system 
iind (jhicfly free from its communicative context, translation theoiy studies the 
word or tlie word-group context-botmd, because of their syntactic, semantic 
and pragmatic interrelations with tlieir textual and situational environment. 
We must bear in mind that in the translation process the linguistic xmit of 
the source language does not alwaj's coincide with that of the target language; 
u woid-group may be paraphrased by a sentence; a clause may be condensed 
in a wordgvoup, but the invarianco of content of the text in the source lan- 
guage aiul the target language remains the ultimate criterion of translation. 
An essential factor for an adequate translation is the socio -cultural setting 
of the text and its pragmatic function. For the purpose of this paper, transla- 
tion is dcfijied as the cognitive and linguistic process the translator performs 
in decoding a text whicli is the result of a communication act in the sourcjc 
language, and in encoding it as a speech product in the target language by 
])rcsorvijig the content and achieving the stylistic quality of the source lan- 
guage text. Thus translation is both a process and its linguistic result. 

So far, the favourite units of contrastive analysis have been words and 
their semantic orderiiigs in wurd fields, which were often described as con- 
oei)tual or thematic classes. Comparatively little research work, however, has 
been bestowed on phraseological units, neither by comparing their constituent 
structure, theii* semantic stability and idiomaticity in two language nor their 
occurrence in the texts of the source and target languages. In this respect, the 
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aspect of the language system sliould be supplomontetl by t-iat of its com- 
municative function, which is manifest in texts. 

My study will deal with phraseological units in English and German in two 

respects: 

a) their tteniantio Kinillarity or diversity against the backgrouJid of the two 
lingult-tic HysUiins (cf, Gliiser (1981); Fleischer (1982)); 

b) their form and function in texts of prose fiction. (Tlxis comparison will bo 
based on samples from an English/American/ and a German novel and 
their German and English translations respectively.) The contrastive 
analysis from the two angles leads to interesting results. 

At the outset, before timiing to a biUngual analysis of the phraseological 
units, I shall give a definition of the terms phraseological unit and idiom and a 
brief outline of the scope of the pliraseological system in English. By defini- 
tion, a phraseological unit is a lexicalized word-group which hafi syntactic 
and semantic stabiUty and optionally an intensifying function in the text. 
This definition holds for word-Uke phrases and for the phraseological system 
in the narrower sense. Cf. the wear and tear of time (=obsole8cence); shipshape 
and Bristol faahum (=orderly); to grease sb's palm {=bribe sb.); before you, can 
say Jack Robinsort {=rapidly). These examples belong to the principal parte of 
speech and may be substituted by other simple words in the text. Besides, 
theee word-groups are also idioms, because their referential meaning camiot 
be derived from the meanings of their constituents. Li terms of quantity and 
semantic variation, the idiom may be regarded as the prototype of the phraseol- 
ogical unit. Semantically speaking, an idiom is characterised by a stwoifio 
choice and combination of semantic components (or semantic markers or 
semes) carried by the constituents which form the word -group. In the extreme 
case, an idiom may comprise such semantic components as have no representa- 
tion in the semantic components of the constituente of the phrase at aU, but 
are added, so to speak, "from outside". This well-known fact has been desc- 
ribed as "exosemeroic meaning" (Pilz (1978)) or "external" or "exooentnc 
meaning" (Rothkegel (1973)). . 

To describe the phraseological system of Modem EngUsh accorduig to its 
internal hierarchy I should decide in favour of the model ofcetUre ond periphery 
which modem linguistics owes to the Prague School and which has proved ito 
appUcabiUty to a number of fields of the linguistic system. Thus I distinguiBh 
between the centre, which comprises phraseological uiute in nominative func- 
tion (word-groups designating phenomena, objects, processes, actions, states, 
quaUties, relatioES etc. in the outside world), the transition area which » 
adjacent to the centre and includes at the same time phraseological unite which 
are nominations, but which are also parte of propositions (i.e. parts of a sen- 
tetnce, such as fragmente of proverbs (a fool and his money); proverbial sayings 
(to see how the cat jumps); literary allusions, fragmente of quotations (Mra 
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Onimhj); iriov('i*sibl() biiioiniulH {hit or miss) and stereotyped comparisons 
(as old the hills), {to behave like a hxdl in a china shop). The periphery of the 
I)hra8eological system covci-s set expressions which are chiefly propositions 
and fimction as sentences, although their idiomatic character greatly varies. 
'I'lieso include proverbs, quotations, slogans, commandments, phatic and 
rhetorical forinubis. Phatic formulas contribute to establishing and maintain- 
ing the contact among communication paitnern, e.g. how do you dol don't 
iiNntioii it: conw. (ujulai ich<it\'i cookiwj'^., whereas rlictorical formulas often 
serve as ^filloi-s' in spcoches or accentuate the spcaker^s standpohit, e.g. as a 
vKittcr of fad; let's face it; like it or not] laM but not least] needless to say that; 
thn-e can be litih- donlt that] I daresay. This system has been fully developeil 
in my students' coursebook, Phraseologie der englischen Sprache, Potsdam 



In terms of contrastive analysis, a comparison between this textbook and 
tliat of Wolfgang Fleischer, Phraseologie der deutschen Oegemvartssprachey 
Leipzig 1982, wliioh is also designed for students, but also for a Avider audience, 
would reveal striking similarities and contrasts between the phraseological 
nystems of eitlicr language, not only in terminology and internal classification 
of the lexical material, but also in the eouivalence relations which exist among 
the idioms and other phrases which are nc - idioms, but set expressions only. 
In tliis respect we can speak of three t; ^s of lexical equivalence when we 
compare English and German phraseoL .al units, and apply the categories 
set np by the Soviet linguist L. darow {Sprache nnd Ubersetzung, 

Moskau/Leipzig 1979) for translation He distinguishes bet^veen 1. 

complete] 2. partial and 3. zero equivalt ^hc target language. This dis- 

tinction is ehiefl}' of theoretical interest, but m translation practice, which is 
always based on the text, zero equivalence can generally be compensated 
by a circumscription of the denotational meaning of the word or the word-group 
from the soirrce language, so that there is no deficit of information in the target 
language. 

With a view to phraseological imits, there arc plenty of examples of com- 
plete equivalence in English and German. The follo\\dng phrases show a close 
correspondence in their constitu'cnt structure and their complex meaning; 
tliey are not idiomatizcd. 

noims: the Lost Oeneration — die verlorene Oeneration 



1981. 



verbs: to take itito account 
to have a walk 



adjectives: null and void 



the Glorious Revolution 
receipts and expenses 



numb mth cold 
to commit a crime 



— die Olorreiche Revolution 

— Einnahmen und Ausgaben 

— null und nichtig 

— erstarrt vor Kdlte 

— ein Verbrechen begehen 

— in Betracht ziehen 

— einen Spaziergang machen 
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ailv(n'l)s: of onr's own accord — cms aigenem Anirieh 

once, and for all — cin fur allemal. 

CMiiiivalciice, of cour«e, is also possible among idiom«. This may 
iiieliulc a congruence or identity of the doiiotatioiial (in tliis case transferred) 
meaning, and also of the connotational, expressive (or emotive) and stylistic 
nuNinings of tlu^ idioms eomparod. In a miinbcr of eases, the metaphor ov 
metonymy Avlueh has brought about the transferred meaning of the idiouV 
in cither language, comes from a different referent in the outside world, and 
tl\o two idioms vary in their figurative character and motivation. Since wc 
are dealing with lexicahzed idioms, this fact does not impair the fcransla- 
tability of a text, because the target language (Gorman) offers an equivalent 
witli the same donotational meaning, although a different ''picture" in the 
idiom, wliieh is faded anyway. As m simple or complex words, most metax^hors 
aud metonymies in idioms are no longer stylistic devices. There are, however, 
(•\iimi)l('s whore the metaphor underlying the idiom still has some cultural or 
historical connotations in one of the languages compared, so that the con- 
o('])t of complete? oqui valence does not liold any longer and there is only a 

relation of partial cqiuvalence. 

The following idioms agree in their denotation al meanuig and their sources 
of the metaphors: 



nouns: apple of discord 
luiiic duck 



cold war 

adjectives: a^s proud as a peacock 

as white as smw 
vcu'bs: to run the gauntlet 



adverbs: 



to slip through one's fingers 
to tighten one's hell 
to throiv out the hahy tvith the hath 
'i eater 

like a holt from the blue 
out of joint 



— Zankapfel (slight connotations: 
the judgement of Paris) 

— Iah7ne Bute (the German id- 

iom, however, re- 
fers to human age- 
nts only, wiiere- 
as the English 

may also- denote- 

an* enterprise) 

— kalter Krieg 

— stolz wie ein Pfau 

— tveiji ivie Schnee; schneeweiji 

— Spiejiriden laufen 

(m both languages historical 
comiotations) 

— durch die Finger rinncn 

— den Gilrtel enger schnallen 
das Kind mit dem Bade atis- 
schutten 

wie ein Blitz aus heiterem 
Himmel 
aus den Fugen. 
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Whore idioms yti'ikingly dilVor in their roforontial base of a metaphor or met- 
oiiyiny, tJieir ooiinotatioiial and stylistic nieaiiiiigs, they arc to be conisiderci 
as cases of partial v.qidvahnce. On the Avliole, tlicre seeni to be more eases of 
dilT(^n»nt nietaphori/cd referents than of identical ones, and cei-taiii coimota- 
tionai (lilfcrencos in the hmguages coini)ai'ed. In the following cxain])les, how- 
ever, there is af^recnient in the stylistic meaning, as the idioms in either 
lanu'uage bclon<f to the neutral level of usage. 



nouns: 



Jach-of-all-inHhs 



(huj in the imtngdv 
(I reform in d tvdcup 
a hull in a cliim-shop 
adjerfcives: grvxn iviih envfj 
A7>/ri; and span 



JlauH Dampf in alien Oasscn; 
A llvr ' cUskerl; Fakiohim 
(tlie Gernum equivalent i>^ not 
a fragment of a i)roverb and 
hence lias no connotations 
**and a master of none*' which 
is often implie<l in the English 
idiom) 
Neidhanivid 

ein Shirm im Wasserghis 
ein Elefant im Porzellanladm 



verbs: io make no hones about 

to hity a pirj in a poke 
to keep a stiff uppp.r Up 
adverbs: according to Cocker 
once in, a hine moon 
from pillar to post 



— blaji vor Neid 

— geschniegelt und gebiigelt 
(the alliteration of the English 
idiom compares favourably to 
the assonance in the German 
one) 

— nicht viel Federlesens machcn 
mil 

— die Kaize im Sack kaufeji^ 

— die Ohren steifhalten 

— nach Adam Eies(y.^) 

— alle Jubeljahre 

— von Pontiiis zu Pilatus 



before you can saij Jack Robinson — im Handumdrehen 

(tlio latter is colloquial in 
" English and German). 

Partial o(]ni\ alcncc also applies to J^nglisli idioms which liave no idiomatic 
counterpailis in German, but a componnd or a simple word which seldom lias an 
emotive meaiiing and wliicli may be situated on a different stylistic level. Here 
we are faced wifclx difificulties in establishing *'word equations'* for the two 
languages compared, because every pair of idioms woud require a careful 
analysis of the whole range of meaning (including the semantic markers that 
express comiotations or stylistic shades). 
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noiuiH: irhiie lie 

wet blankei 



bread and biUier 
red tape 

coC'k<viul'hiLll story 



adjectives: full of beans 



down in the movih 

dyed'in-the-wool 

as thick as hailstones 



-verbs: io-jump-the. queue ^ 



to grease sVs palm 
to send sb to Coventry 



— Notlilge 

— Spielverderber, Spafiverderber 
(the English idiom is poly- 
semous, which the German is 
not) 

— Lebensunterhalt 

— Bilrokratisvius 

— Ammenmdrchen 

(similar connotations in Ger- 
man) 

— lebhaft 

(the English idiom is collo- 
quial, the German is neutral 
style) 

— niedergeschlagen 

— waschecM 

— knuppeldick 

(a similar metaphor in Ger- 
man) 

— sich vordrdngen 

— jmdn bestechen 

— jmdn schneiden 



.adverbs: 



to take to one's heels 

by leaps and bounds 
by fits and starts 
OTice and for cdl 



(in German without military- 
connotations) 

— amreifien; sich aus dem Stavbe 
mavhen ' 

— sprunghaft 

— ruckweise 

— endgiiltig (as opposed to the 
German equivalent ein fur 
allemal, which is a case of com- 
plete equivalence because of 
its intensifying function in the 
text) 

Zero equivalence of EngUsh idioms in German is comparatively rare, but in 
no way does it question the translatability of a sentence. Even if there is no 
approximate expression in the target language, in the last resort a paraphrase 
of the denotations meanmg of the idiom of the source language is possible, 
although its pragmatic meamig (in L, Barchudaxow's terms, the connota- 
tions, the register and the stylistic meaning of the lexical unit) may not be 
represented adequately in the target language. The following examples are 
verbal idioms which designate professions of social prestige in Bntam, but for 
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sorio 1'iilt.mal reasons liavo no coinitor])art in Goi'inan and no icliomatie (Kiuiv- 
aW'nt whii'li is based on a nietouyiuy. Of. tlio following oxaiuples: 

/f> nil <)fh:\H dinncnlon-c's krms — the oqiuvalcut given iii the dictionary by 

Miirct/Sandcrs resciublos a definition: 
''seine Stiidicn an den Inns of Coxxrt ab- 
solvieren (und an den ^''orgescbriobonen 
Essen teilncbmcn)** 

l-o hr ('(filed to t/iv. bar — ''als Bamstcr oder Advokat oder pliidic- 

rcnder Anwalt zngelasseia werdcu** 

li) iaki. {holu) ordcr.^ — ''die lieiligen Woihen enipfangcn, in den 

gcistliebcn )Stand eintrctcn'*. 

Tliere are alyo cases of idiomatic nouns whieb so far only occur in mono- 
lingual J^nglisb di(;tionaries, but arc not even listed in the dictionary by 
JMui'et. /Sanders so far, so that the Gernxan translation will be a circumscription 
AvJueb (;annot iinitato tlie special flavour of the l^nglish idiom. Cf, 
a ■ the golden handshake. — according to the Longman Diotion/wi/ of Ewjlish 
Idioms (London I \n\)) is ''a large payment given to a person leaving a company 
or organization'* — tlie German equivalent could be *'ein finaiizicUes Ab- 
tseldedsgesehenk**; green fingers \\m only a paraphrastic equivalent in Gorman, 
aecordhig to Muret/Sanders ''geschickte Hand fih* Gartenarbeit, gartnorischo 
ii**gabung*\ 

Somantieally speaking, zero equivalence does not moan a gap in the Jio- 
tional or conc(;ptual system of a language, but a dilfcrciit ordering of reality 
in linguistic items. The iTarget language is able to express everj^ state of affairs 
by exploiting all linguistic means inside the sentence and beyond its boiuid- 
itiios. 

Tlie three t}-pcs of equivalence ocemTing \n the phraseological system 
discussed so far, only refer to isolated, context-free exan'iplcs drawn froin llie- 
tionaries. In daily eonimmiication and translation practice,, however, it is the 
te.Kt that matters most of all. It is the material result of cojnmunication and 
determined by the sender's intention and the function of tlie message, the situa- 
tional setting of the message in time and space, and tlie special features of tlie 
reci])ient. in this social context, those phraseological luiits belonging to the 
transition area and tlie periphery of the phraseological system acquire, their 
oonnnunioative relovanec. Proverbs tend to give a text, be it a public speeeli 
o\ a popular article on a rather specific subject, more colour, vividness and 
emotive value. 

In the field of proverbs, which, being propositions, belong to tlie periphery 
c;f the ]ibraseologioal system and touch upon folklore studies, we come across 
the same relations of equivaience as in the centime of the phraseological system, 
wliieh comprises word-like phrases and idioms. 
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Conipleic eqvivaleiice: 

All roads lead to Itome. — Alh Wegefiihren nach limi. 

No man can serve two masters. — Keiner kann zweien Herren diencn. 

A humt child dreads the f re. — Gchranntea Kind schent das Feucr. 

Partial equivalence: , „ , , , e 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. - Freunde m der Not gehn lausend auf 

tin Lot, 

Make hay while the sun shines. - Schmiede das Eisen, solange es heiji iat. 
Look before you leap. — Erst wdgen, dann wagen. 

Charity begins at home. — Einjeder ist aich selbst der Ndchste. _ 

(The English proverb originally meant that the 
child must learn to practipe charity at home, in the 
family, and not selfishness.) 

Zero equivalence: 

Fine uords butter no parsnips. 

A stitch in lime saves nim.e. 

The fish will soon be cauglU that nibbles at every bait. 

In this case, the target language will ofter a circumscription of the deuota- 
tional meaning or a word-by-word translation. The problem of equivalence 
becomes even more cmcial when we are faced with idiomatic book t'tles and 
phatic formulas in direct speech. This aspect of the phraseological unit will be 
demonstrated in the following part of this paper. • 

The examples are taken from two novels and their English or German 
translations. The sources are: Chvista Wolf, Nachdenken ^ber f y^'^ 
Halle/Saale 1968, and its English translation by Christopher Middleton, 2 fte 
Quest for Christa T, London 1971; and Joseph Heller's novel Catch-2^, repr. 
London 1979, translated into German by Irene and Giinther Danehl under the 
title Der IKS-Haken, Franl^furt/Main 1964, licensed edition for tue GUK, 
Beriin 1975='). We must take into CO 

qui^^s^^onsiderable^unt of^xperience^artistic-skU^^ 
background knowledge on the part of the translator. 

A striking example of a complicated book title is Catch-22, a fictitious coin- 
age by its author, Joseph Heller, who described in his novel the absurdity ot 
mUitary action in World War Two. The title is ambiguous because it is also 
an idiom. The motto of the novel reads: "There was only one catch, and that 

The S*rmtn translation of the title reads Der IKS-Haken (which may bo read 
as an abbreviation, a cryptic code), and the motto has been translated as 
"Es war nur ein Haken dabei, 

und das war der IKS-Haken." ' , ^ 

(The underlying English idiom "there is a catch m ifc" corresponds to the 0«r- 
man saying "die Sache hat einen Haken"). 
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Ja the tnuvslabion itsijlf wo come aeroas many idiomatic phrases which may 
bo chitjaifiiHl luuler the heudingH of comploto, pai*tial and zero cquivalonco. The 
examples from Joseph Holler's novel will bo supplemented by those taken from 
the l^^nglish translation of Christa Wolf's novel NacMenken ilher Chrisla T. In 
some ca«c8 tlie traiisitttor lias used the idiom which the reader who knows lan- 
guages could anticipate, but in other cases, tlie translator has preferred a com- 
I)letcly ditTercnt version by either substii^abing the pln*aaeological unit by a 
simple word in the target language or even leaving it untranslated when ho 
thinks it a])propriate. 
Kxam])les of complete, equivalence] 
Catch-22 

It was love at first sight. The first time Yossarian saw the chaplain he fell madly 
in love with him. (p. 13) 

Ks war Liebe auf deu orsten Blick. Als Yossarian den Kaplan zum ersten Male 
sail, verliebtc er sich auf dor Stelle m ihn, (S. 7) 

For a frantic half hour it was touch and go. Then the firemen began to get the 
npperhand. (p. 17) 

Eine aufrogoudc halbe Stundo hing alles an cineni Faden. Daxm bekam die 
Feuenvehr die OberJtand. (S. 12) 
Christa Wolf, Nachdeiiken iiber Chriata T. 

Ich fiihlte die kostbaren Wochen mir durch die Finger rinnen.,, (S. 16) 

I felt the valuable weeks slipping through my fingers... (p. 11) 

Uins Leben verpafit ist soviel wie tint Haaresbreite, wir hatten es erfahi^en. . . (S. 34) 

To have viissed soinething by a lifetime is the same as missing it by a hair's 

breadth, we had fomid out about that;... (p. 27) . . . 

(This example illustrates the author's individual variation of the German 
phrase **um Haaresbreite". Such a **play with words and phrases" is rather 
frequent in poetrj" and prose fiction as the writer is always in search of ways of 

expi^essing himself/herself in an original, unpre^lictable way.) — 

Phatic formulas, i.e. sentence-like phrases, require special attention, be- 
cairso~tliej^6p<Sid oifi^ 

dii-ect or reprevsented speech (ihterior monologue). They are typical examples 

of partial equivcdsnce. 

Catcli-22 

''Ohy shut upy'' Dunbar told Olevinger. (p. 26) 

"Ohy hah dein Maid,'' sagte Dunbar zu Clevinger. (S. 21) 

(These expressions are on tlie same colloquial level) 

''Who gives a shitV lie asked tiiedly, and turned over on his side to go to 

sleep, (p. 16) 

''Na, tindV fragtc er miide und legte sich auf die andere Seite, umeuizuschlafen. 
(8. 10) 

(This ti'anslation may count as an example c^^i^al equivalence, because the 
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stylislic \o\'r\ lias Ixrii shifU^d from vulgar in tho scnirco laiinujigo to colloquial 
in the target language.) 

\V(^ find Hiinilar exaiuplos in (Ihrista Wolf's uovei. 
Na uml irvnn schon, (S. 12) 
So whai'i (p. S) 

VAv\\\\o\'/. — dii Ikbtr llinimcU (S. 11) 
VAv.UUoVa- good hcavviu^\ (]). 17) 

Kvrz and (jut: Die Lie})o hatto dcri Giinttu- zu Kail gebracht. (S. SH) 
Anfjhoir: \ovo was GunterV undoing, (p. 05) 

Hiese oxolaniations and (iniphatic {'ornmlas have the eharaetcr of interjections. 
They are used by the author in iiuier represented speeoh (erlobtor llede). 
Criiis term is usoci by Galporiii (1077 : 23()). 

Partial equivalence of pliraseologioal units in the source and target laii- 
guag(> nui}- also bo illustrated by oxaniples, where the idiom of Mie source 
languag<» is translated by a simple Avord which has no transferred meaning in 
the tai"get language. The result may be a loss of expressiveness. 
('ateli-22 

Yossarian ^nade up Ms miml to keep his moutli shut and did. (p. :]0) 
Yossiarian heaehlnj,!, den Jhuid z\i halten, und tpi cs audi. (S. 25) 
Chvista T. ( 

War es moglich, hatte sie mii den Brauen gezncJct\i\\fi unsere Lehrerin sie duztc. 
(S. 10) 

Was it possible, had ^\io froitmed , just for an instant, when our teacher u.sed 
the familiar form of address, (p. 7) 
Liiiks licgenhissen. (S. 12) 
Ignore her, (p. 8) 

There arc also opposite examples that the target language uses an. idiom wlieio 
there is none in the source ianguage. 

Catch-22 . . . - - ~- -- --- - 

and it wasn't long before he donated his views, (p. 15) 

und es dauerto nicht langc, da gah er bcreits seine Ansichtcn ziwi hesten. 
(p. ^/lO) 

The case of zero equivalenee is also possible, but its reason is not a gap in 
the A-ocabiilary of the target language, but the translator's decision to leave 
out the idiom in the text of the target language or to render it in a different 
way. Here we must make alWauees for stylistic considoratioiLS. 
Christa T. 

Sehularbeiten Icemen seit langera nieJit in Frage, SoTUie sehien auch keine. 

(S. 13) ..^ ^ . 

A\*e hadn't been given any homework for months, and the siui wasn't shining 

either, (p. 8) 
Catch-22 
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How could M\ry rope, irilh a Major like Major Major? (p. t»8) 

^Vas sollto niau init. ohioui Major wio Major Mjijor inn i (S 

MilC) WMH f/o//r //7vT a shot, (p. 434) 

Stujhirh ivav Milc) vcn'^r/uniiy/lffi, (S. 438) 

".1// r/////^, f/rf! //'/c. Stop ru)5 jiiig it in, will you?" (p. 440) 

**.lAsY> .sW/fiw, uur I'oibon Sio mir das nioht innncr wicdoj' untor dio Naso/' 

(S. 450). 

(t/tr wiz\ is ail exit! amatory slang word in American Knglish, corresponding to 
the German c^xpression *'J)ounei'Wotterl Monseh (sowas)!" of. Murot /Sanders, 
-Although the translators have deleted it, the conversation does not become 
]K)liter, hoeause tiK, Tollowing »^>entonee is rather rude,) 

A j'aro example of /oro eqinvy lence in the phraseologieal system is the follow- 
ing: 

Ilv ir(i,s rockiiKj tin) toal^ Milo mid, and Yossarian nodded onee more, (p, 429). 
AV r/rfd/inle dcus Vaivrlund, si^gte Milo, nnd Yossarian nickte wieder, (8. 432) 
(This translation is c n oxamplo of a text-bound equivalent, as there is no 
similar idiom in (Jenuiiii. Th' uranslator has derived the eorrect meaning from 
the general mood of the eoiiV .^rsation and the plot of the novel. The German 
e(|uivalent of to rock tie hoai according to Muret/Sanders is rather unspeeified 
"(lie Saohe ins Wanke i bringou.") 

CONCLUSION 

'.riie problems arising from the stylistie aspeet of literary translation in which 
the phraseological miit is only one item in a whole set of linguistic features to 
])e rendered in the tartj;et langiia^^c, reach far beyond the scope of phraseology 
and contrastive linguistics, sin'^e several functional aspects como into play: 
J. The textual embedding of a })r.raseological unit in i)aTtieular text types 

. . .(o-,g.- novel vs. lending artif le in a ueM^spaper); 

2. Tlie preference or avoidance of phrases or idioms by the individual author 

and diffcicr.^i jrU"listic choices 'n tlie soui'ce language; 
3'. Tlie persona- styiis^^'c ciioiee made by the translator in using an equivalent 
of la plirasc idii ■\ the target language may differ markedly from that 
listed in the bilingi.al r»ietionary (English-German, German-English). The 
literary translator, hr ,^ ever, does not primarily rely on *Svord equations" in 
the dictionary, but ori - lis own command of the source and target languages, 
and on the text itstlf which — in the case of a verbal work of art — is 
usually to be translated into his/her mother tongue — and not in the 
opposite direction. 

4. Tiie comparison between two or more translations of a verbal work of art 
is a S2)ecial field of translation theory and involves also aesthetic and 
stylistie crit(*ria. Tt has also some bearing on appHed text linguistics. 
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H. aiaH<M- 



5. The sbyli.Mti(5 juul tniUMlation anpoct of the phniHoological unit aa a oouHti- 
tTioiit of tho text (of all variotioB of iiHago) as illustratoil in this paper, sooiu 
to ooiToborato tho eoacopt of a phrascologioal lovol uisido tho Htylistio sys- 
t<>in, whi(^li lias hom tcntativoly called ''phrasoo-stylistics". 
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ONTHIUTSK OV LKXKJAL AVOf DANCK 

IN F0R.1^1GN-LANGUAG13 COMMUNECAI^ION 



Rolf PALMiiERCi 

Faeullu oj Education, Abo Akademi 

INTKODUCTION AISTD AIIM 

According to Pit Cordor, a foreign -langxiage learner facing language diffi- 
tMilty in a foreign-language coinmimioation situation may adopt either of two 
])rincipal **macro -strategies" (Corder 1978). He may have a strong motivation 
or need to express meaning in the foreign hingiiago, and therefore xise all the 
linguistic resoxu-ces at his disposal, often at the risk of failing to reach hia 
communicative goal, i.e. the successful passing on of precise information to his 
interlocutor. To these resources, which include paraphrasing, the invention of 
ne^v words, guessing, and borrowing from the mother tongxie, Corder gave the 
collective name **risk-taking'' or **resoxirce-expanaion" strategies. Throxighout 
this papei-, however, they will be referred to aa "achievement strategies'' (so 
termed by Faerch and Kasper 1980). 

In the opposite case, the learner ignores or abandons the target concepts 
for which he lacks the appropriate vocabxilary. Due to inability to express 
meaning hi the foreign language, he prefers to resort to one "escape route" 
(Ickenroth 1976) or^unother, at the cost of informative preciseness. These 
escape routes, commonly referred to as "avoidance strategies" in the recent 
literature, have also been termed "risk-avoiding strategies" (Corder 1978), 
"message-adjustment strategies" (Varadi 1980), and **reduction strategies" 
(Faerch and Kasper 1980). 

The aim of the present paper is to present a typology of lexical avoidance 
strategies, to interpret the results as to the proportion of avoidance strategies 
and achievement strategies used by the learners in three UifFerent experiments 
conducted in the field of comraxmication strategies, and to comment on some 
of the problems involved in the study of comraxmication strategies in general 
and avoidance strategies in particular. 
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A T Vl'Ol.OtJV OK AVOIDANCK S'I'HAThUJI KS 

Altilu)n«^li t.lu^r(^ (^xisls .somh' Uu-iniiu^logical inid classHHratoiy (liHugreniu^iit. in 
tlic t\'p()l()«4;irs (>sial)lisli(M 1 for connminioaiioii strai(»gi(*s, most of tluuii (l(^i'iv(t 
from tli(^ t'\'l)(>l<>/i;y oi'il^inally juvsouUmI hy Vunuli (lilHO) and onlar^^cd upon hy 
'I'arono {lt)77), In tluw ty i)()l()gi(»s it. has bocii rustoinary to distinguish lio- 
Us'i'i'U thi'C(^ diilorcnt aV()i<hinco stnit(igios: 

(a) Topic aroiilann'- (Vnvowi^ ot, al. IDTOa, 11)7(11); Taroiio 1977; Cordov I07«) 
fMM urs wIkmi Ivarnn- dcx^s not- talk about concepts (or ^'topics") Ibi' wliicli 
the vocalndary is not luiow n. In cxtronio caHOS this may n^sult in no conununi- 
tion at all. in less extreme eas(\s tho learner dircets iiis eonvcrsation aAvay IVom 
tile (.ronhiesome topic, (».g. by omission. 

(b) M <\s,s(i<ir. ahamlonmnU (Taronc ot ai. 197()a; Tnroiie 1077; Conicr 1078) 

the learner starts expressing a target concept and middcniy realizes* 
thrti iu* d(K»s not know how to go on. Ho then stops in mid-sonten(!e, ehooscs 
;iriot;ii(M- tc»pi(', and continues ins conversation, In both topic avoiclunec and 
ni(»ssage a))andonment, therefore, tiic troxiblesonu^ topic is (completely dropped 
))y tiie learner. 

(e) Iti niivnimj reph tec went (V/uadi 1080), unlike in topic avoidance und 
messag(^ abandoniucMit, the topic i^4, in tact, not (b'opped but preserved by tho 
ieanu^r. However, instA»ad of trying to expand his linguistic resources and over- 
eonu' iiis eonntnulicati^'c problem, he deliberately chooses to be less s[)eeiiio 
tlnin he origimilly inkvndcd to be. This kind of **scmantic avoidance" (so 
iK^rmcd in TaroiU', et ai. I07t)b) always resxdts in some degi'co of vagueness. 

In an e\])eriment designed to elicit the coinmmrication strategies that bMnu.s 
and Swedisii-speaking iMuns adopt \vhcn comnninieating in English (ralni- 
ber^ 1070), \iK\ learners \ver(» asked to describe a scries of pictures, tho lirst two 
of wiiieii (h^pictcd a cave in the mountains and a cavcnnm coming out from tlic 
eav(\ 'J'iie following examples arc taken from the data collected, and illustrate 
how three learners chose to avoid tho target itc-m cave: 

(1) ^1 can see three niomitains." ' TOJ^IC AVOIDAoSTE 

(2) man is coming out from a.,.cr.,, MESSAGE ABANDONMENT 
it*s a stone aged man ..." 

(:{) -A man comes out from his home". MKANING REPLACEMENT 

Eaercli and Kasp<5r dcnnc strategics as ^'potentially conscious plans .., for 
solving what to the individual presents itself as a problem in reaching a parti- 
cular goal" (1980:00), The strategy of topic avoidance is adopted exclusively 
by learners perceiving i^'oblems in the plaiming phase of reaching their commu- 
nicative goal. M(?ssag(^ abandonment and meaning replacement, on the other 
harul, may also be a(lo])t<Ml by learners confront(Ml by a planning or retrieval 
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77>< t(.sr of hxirttf nrttiihincr. sfrntvf/ii'^'i 



|)i()l)|cin .1 lai.c) sl.M)^(», i.e. in l\\v vvnli/.wUon phase. 'Vhr tin'cc avc^idaiicr 
^t•r.Ml^■^i^'^. fjicn iovc, should he ^(•('M as a roniinumii ratlici* Ihaii threes separates 
r.it.r;j(n i( >. hrcaiiso, as l^\'M'i'('h and Kaspn' point, out; "At th(^ one end, tho 
h'arncr -a>^ 'ah^.ost.' what, slir wauls lo say ahouli a ^ivcn topic ( nu^anin;^ 
M'plinrrncot). at the father cial she says notldii^ at all ahout this ( l-opic 
avoi<laii(r)" ( H^SD: 

i:s'r,\iu,iSMiN(; 'nil-: !j: akxkhs' oi^tiimal mi-ianikc; 

A uicat prol)l(Mn in th(^ study ol" avoidaiK^c stratcirics is to know when learn- 
ers actpually avoid. In other woids; Mow do wo know' ^vhen learners siiy any- 
thlnt^natlierthan \vhat th(»y waiiU'd to say^ This ii; a problem Avell-knowu to 
tlios. studyin«j; leaiiiers' (trrors (see v.g. HehaeJit<M' 1974, lUTO). In a eritioal 
paper on the uses of lOrror Analysis, Stij^r Jolunisson objects both to tests of 
lre(» production (e.o. eon4)ositions) aiul to transhitions as V(;lial)le, error-elieithig 
<levi<x^.^jn the foi'niei*, he points out, **the ehoie{) of words and eonstruetions 
.oaiVi>e'eont.j()lled h>' the h'anier" (J975:33J). In the latter, on tlu! other hand, 
'Smj vvh)]' is often a\ oided by an ine.xaet translation or a translaliion which is 
^oi j'<'ct from the vi(nv])oint oftlie fbr(M«>n hmgxnigc bnt is not a eorreet rondcriiig 
f»rthe oriujnal text" {]k 250). 

In the study of connnxnucation strategies, tJio first attempt to systemati- 
ciilly solve the problem of pinpointing learners' avoidanco behaviour was that of 
\'ara<li. In an experiment desi^iedto find out how elosoforeign-hinguage learn - 
ern canu^ to procUieing Avluit they actually wanted to produce, VAradi asked 
Ijfungai ian h\*inuirs of KnglisJi to describe in writing a serien of pictxu'es, fnst 
iU llngiisli. then in .1 hnigarian. 1'Jie rationale behind this procedtirc was that the 
inotlier -tongue version, wi'itten immediately after the English ver-sion, M'ould 
reveal exactly Mliat each h»arner wuTited to produce, i.e. his **optimal moan- 
ing'' (Vanuli 1<)S0). 

LKAKMOl^S- l^SK UK AVOIDAXCK 8TKATEGIES IN THKKI': DlFKKKEKT 

I':XI>KUIMENTS 

y^irt^adi's methodology was soon adopted by other ijivestigators in tlio field of 
communication strategies. TJiero were often modifieations in the elieitation 
tochni(iucs used, the most impoitant of wJiieh was a shift of interest from 
written to^oral coninnniication strategies. Three different experiments are pro- 
.seute<i below, those conducted hy I'arone et al. (1976b), Tarone (1977), and 
JOwin { lU70)./rJn'oughout the ])resentation of the results, the main emphasis 
will be on learners' use of avoidance strategies. 
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hlXl'KIUMION'P I (TAKONM Kl' H)7illi) 

I., an alU-inpl to show ,mttoMH .,f stability ov i.^Htal.ility in ol.il.lmn'H uso 
,,„.,„„.ui..,(,in„ stnttogioH in u IbroiKM language, over n ^m-\od ol t.u.o, a.o.u^ 
a al, nm,.l a "Mativo-languuge \nmM' to ostablml. the "^' '^ j 

„„,Hu„,r 'ri.(,ir «li.,itation inHtru.nont waH a cai-toou, and ni addition to aHking 
tl.,. loaiMois. wlio woio |.:iiglisli-.siK>aking oliildioii in a Frenoh ^ro 
i„ Toronto, to t.-ll tl.o ovouts of tlio oaitoon in Kroiich, thoy ankod a control 
..onsi.ti.ig or monolingual lOiiglisli-spoalciiig diilcU'cu ol tho Hame ago 
:ro.il. (vi-/. 7 1/2 ynUH) to toll the, ntory in lOnj^liHli. 'Pa|><--r«M>ord.ugs vvoro in.ulo 

T„l,l„ 1 (int,.ri.rot,.(l an.l nKnliruHl IVoin p. i:iO) hIiowh tlio f>.,.iuonoy of 
avo;:l.Mu-o strategic, usod by six cliildio.i, as .-oinparod to tlicir uso ol aolnoyo- 
.....ot strategics and tlioir nso of oorroot K^onoh for tbo targe items. 1 he 
s„„cifi. target items wore verbs as woU as objects decided upon in tho semantic 
. outent of the cartoon (as judgo.l by the native-language versions provided by 
the liMitrol Hi^'^^^lO- 
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One voav later, the saino childre.x were asked to perform the same task 
(with the sanie pictures) again, and their production was analysed as to their 
of coiniuuuicatiou strategics. 

the 13 oecurreno^s of avoidance strategics at Time the rcsnlts are aB 
follows: There were 11 shift, to correct French at Time 11, one shift to an 
.e l icvomeiit strategy, and one oeeurrenco of stabilised avoidance rnrther- 
ni 1 tlr was a shff from co^et French at Time I to avoidance at Time II. 



KXPKRIMENT 2 (TAIIONK 1077) 



In Tarone's study of the use of communication strategies by adult foreign- 
language learners, tho frequency of avoidance strategics was fairly J^;- 
owlg Varadi, Taronc set out to isolate the learners' optima meaning with the 
" of a story-tolling task in both the native and the foreign language. The 
stories i.crforn.,.d by the innc learners (who spoke Spanish. Turki.sh, and Manda- 
rin as their mother tongue) were recorded on tape. ^ 

Table 2 (modified from p. 201) shows the strategy prelerenocs for seven 
seniantie target .-onccpts by each learner (identified by their initials). 
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Soiiunvliai diiTiM'tMit rusultn won^ ohtiaiiHul by lOrwin in Ins study ot'coininii- 
nicutioii stniirgic^H unvd by 14 inttn-nioduito-Iovol AnuM'u^an studontH hiurning 
TlusHiiin as a tbroigii language. Ho olicitrd Jus dnta tbrougb oral narratives iiv 
lOngliHji aiul in UuHsian, and each Htndout provided his vci*Hioti of throo differ- 
ent ])icture stories, eontalniiig in all 32 Hpeeilie senuuitic target items. 

In Krwia's study, tlu^ total number of otH urrorices of avoidanee strati^gies 
iind aeliievenu^nt strategies used in tbe task were 108 and 159 respeotivi^l}-. 
.M<>r(^o\'(»i', assuming tliatthe non-use ofa eommunieation strat<^gy (as r(^])ortiHl 
by l']rwin) presupposed tlu) knowledge of tlu^ correet Uussian word, we get 
the results shown in 'ral)le )\ (interpreted and modified from ]>, 331). 



TABLR 3. Ititorpmtrttioii of Krwiri's data 



Macro -atratogitvs or (iorr(*ot Kiissian | 


Niiinbor of occiirr<Mic<»s j 


/O 


Avoidaun^ atratogifis 


108 


24.1 


At^hiovoiiwwit straU'i^^ii's 


159 


35.5 


Corro(^t J<n.saian 


181 


40.4 


Total 


44S 


100.0 



DISCUSSION 

As the three studies show, it is obvious that foroign-languago learners make 
use of avoidanee strategies to different extents, irrespective of age, mothi^r 
tongue, or target language. It is equally obvious that these studies can only 
gi^'e very general directions as to the overall use of avoidance stiatcgies by 
foreign learners at different levels of language proficiency. Great caution should 
be showi when interpreting such residts, for several reasons. 

Fist of (dl, reliable divisions of commiuiication strategies even into either 
of tbe two maero-strategies suggested by Corder are vor^^ difiicult to make. 
This has been demonstrated in Palmberg (1981/ 82), imd was also pointed out by 
Erwin, who used a panel of four judges to classify and to decide on the eomnumi- 
eabive ofTieieney of the learners' productions (1970). 
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Scoomlly, it is clear that a final typology of comnnuiication strategics l:as 
not yet been aclucved (see e.g. Biaiystok and Frohlioh 1980, Erwiii 1979). 
'riiercfoic, in Tabll's 1-3, the interpretation and classification of comnnuiica- 
trion strak>gies have been made aeeovding to the definitions of strategies given 
])y the individual researchers, not aeec::liiig to their choice of terminolog}' (cf. 

the principles of avoidanee/paraphvase categorization in Tarone et al. 
J97(5b and in Tarone 1977). 

Iliirdly, there is not yet any generally accepted way by wliieh the fre- 
([uency of diflfcrent communication strategies could be accoimted for. Tarone, 
to gi\'o but one example, clearly regards the use of two different communica- 
tion .strategies used by 07ie leanier to communicate 07ie target item, as two 
occurrences of connnunieation strategies. This may be seen in Table 2 e.g. for 
learner GU, who used, in all, 7iine eommiuiication strategies to communicate 

.sevfu target items. 

Fourthly, the number of factors governing the elioice of communication 
strategies on the part of the learner is fairly large. These factors seem to be de- " 
pentlent on two main variables: a learner variable and a situation variab-e. Tlic 
learner variable includes factors sucli as the learner's age, his learning level 
or stage of proficiency, his motlier tongue, liis knowledge of languages other 
than the mother tongue and the foreign language bemg communicated, and, 
fijially. liis personality characteristics. The situation variable, on the other 
liand^ ineludcs factors such as tlie foreign language being communicated, the 
target iteni.s being communicated (lexical vs. syntactic), the type of com- 
nnmieation (real-life vs. test situation, motivated vs. unmotivated, written vs. 
spoken, one-way vs. two-way commimication), and the language background 
of tlie iiitcrlocutor/expcrimenter (native speaker of the learner's target language 
fellow foreign-language learner). 

Therefore, as pointed out by Tarone (1979), it is essential that researchers 
take more care when reporting on their experiments, including for example 
the following information: 

(a) What exactly was the testee asked to do? 

(b) Who was present in the experimental siautation? 
(e) What was their relationship to the testee? 

(d) \\hi\t were their age and sex (experimenter as well as testee)? 

(e) ^Vas it a formal or informal situation? 

laKAL COMMENTS 

Avoidance behaviour is, by definition, an ^^easy way out" for the foreign- 
dani^uage learner who is unable to communicate a desired meaning due to 
vocrbulary difficulty. Paradoxically, avoidance strategies may also be used 
by the learner to e^isure correct comprehension by his interlocutor. Japanese 
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l(Mrncrs who arc tired of hcin^j; constantly tnismulcistood when trying to 
])roiLOiLiU'(» WW Kjiglish word containing an /I/ or Ivj sound, may tlicrolbrr 
d' lihcrat<*ly avoid thao word and inst<^ad use a synouyjn AvJiicli causes thorn 
Ic^s dilliciilt>' in pronnnciation. Although this phononicnon is claimed to be 
<-\tj(Mn(»ly rare (Schacliter 1074), examples are provided in the literature. 
CoiHMi. tor oxani])le, re])orts that (k^lce-Mnreia's 2 1/2 3^ear-okl daughti'V 
Mould at times bori'ow a woitl from l»er seeoud language rather than using a 
inother-tonguc Avord with a sound that she had not yet mastered (Cohen 
1975 : 121-122). Avoidance of this ty\w. ])resupposes a elioice, and has there- 
fore been referred to as ''true avoidance" (Levenstou and BUim 1977). In 
addition to seeontl- or forcigndangnago learners, true avoidance in the lexical 
field is fre<}U(Mitly adopted by e.g. teachers, translators and editors of Simplified 
He;;(h»rs int(»nded for foreign -language learners. 
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0. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



In this article I should like to report on an aspect of oiir work which has 
gained considerable importance during the past months. Due to political 
developments in South East Asia, Germany, within a relatively shoi-t period 
of time, was confronted with some 26,000 immigrants from Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. The situation being as it is, these immigrants will probably 
feiiay in Germany for some time to come. 

One of the immediate necessities fundamental to their social integration 
into German society waa to make them acquainted with the new language. 
At first, the immigrants were sent to various language teaching institutions 
where in some cases, it was possible to teach them in homogeneous classes. 
In most of the courses, however, results were unsatisfactory because these 
institutions were not sufficiently prepared for the special task of teacliing 
Grerman to South East Asians in the shortest possible time. As it turned out, 
the situation could only be improved by giving teachers a special training^ 
and by developing specific teacliing materials. This was the starting jwint 
for our work which aims at defining possible areas of learning difficulties 
and at designing time-saving and efficient means of language teaching. The 
first step towards this goal was to gather detailed information on the learners* 

^ The teaching^b jective here ctmnot be the same as for the instruction ^f ToroipT 
workers or of foreign university students, who are in Germany only temporarily. As 
pointed out initially, tho South East Asian immigrants are to stay in Germany for a long 
time and their integration into German society is a must, if only for economic reasons. 
Therefore their language should as little as possible be stigmatized as utterly foreign. 
Furthermore their language instruction should include paralinguictic signals including 
those on tho phonetic level (such as hesitation sounds, emphatic forms of intonation » 
and so on). 




socifuultural hackgrouiul, oa tli. ir loaniiiig beliaviour, on problems they 
might have in ooinmuiiication and - last not least — on tlu^ differences 
between their mother tongues and the German language. 

Contrastivo aiialv.scs of the four laiignagos .spoken by the majority ol the 
immigrauts served to delimit areas of lingiiistieally based learning problems. 
The languages coiiceniod were: 

X'iotnaniese (also oallcd Amiamese) 

— Laotian 

— Khmer (or Cambodian) 

fluaiigdouglina (the language of the largest Chinese minority group in 

liulociiina, more eomnionly knowai as Cantonese). 
'I'h.' contrastivo analyses included the phonetic, grammatical, and lexical 
levels as well as a.spects of semanMcs and pragmatics. The objectives of the 
coiii.rastiv*' analj-sos was to give some preliminary information to teachers 
of ( lerman as a foreign language who never taught learners from South East 
Asia before and who are not acquainted with the mother tongues of their 
students. Those contrastivo analyses will bo complemented by error analyses 
conducted for each of the above langiuiges with a total of about 500 pupils; 
the results of both kinds of investigation will then be eorapared. Up to now^ 
only prcaiminarv observations were recorded from utterances of some 2o 
randoinlv selected students. I shall tiy and relate these findhigs to the con- 
trastive'analvses — with all. necessary predications, keeping in mmd the 
small number of informants and the provisional status of the results. 

1. THK FRAittKWOKK 

I will have to restrict the scope of this re])ort to one language and within 
that language to one aspect only. As an example, I will take the segmental 
lihonetic features of Vietnamese. 

■■Phis raises the question of the theoretical framework for a description 
and a comparison the two languages, Vietnamese and German, which poses 
the iirobleni of choosing between a number of possible concepts. Since neither 
the phonemic approach - as exemplified e.g. in the GoiUntstivc Stnictme 
Srri,.^ — nor the generative approach are satisfactory » with regard to the 
gord .set for this prolect,,ifc is as.sumed that only the phonetic substance, i.e. 

» All pupils ^v(,ro c.iVollcd in Gorman laiiguftgo course and were not previously 
ex,.c.M.d ta 0.u-iua.i at all. fP, foreign language knowlodgo has bnen acquired m Viotiiam, 
H.is ^vas usually l''roucl, aud/or (American) Engli.'^h. This, howovor, is only true for a 

> I havo doalt with this prqblom in scvoml articles and in my book Phonctische 
ProUeme im FremdxpracUnunterricM (1976). In may opinion, a phonemic approach is 
yvvy .'satisfactory whon the task is a purely dcHcriptivu one or ospocially wlion an ulfoo- 
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tlic physical V(»ality, providos valid material for a contnistivc analysis especia- 
lly \\'\t\\ regard to a lat<n- eoni])arison with the findings of error analyses. 

Kven if the teaching objective is defined in terms of ^'conimunicative 
ronij)ct<mce", a i)honological basis for both analyses and their comparison 
soen)s to be quite inadequate. The assumption that only phonological opposi- 
tions have any bearhig on tlie validity and qualitity of pronunciation is 
quite wong. Phonological oppositions are vital for the establishment and 
description of a language system (Imigiie) but not necessarily for the speech 
act (parole), which is tlie object of the analyses and the target of the project.* 
Nor can traditional phonology bring out the phenomena contrected Avith 
speech rhythm — and as their result the various forms of coarticulation, 
reduction, assimilation, epentheses, and elision — nor tliose aspects which 
can be summarized under the term 'basis of articiilation'. ^ 

Thus we will proceed by describing and comparing the two languages, 
I.e. the mother tongue and tlie target language, on the basis of their phonetic 
substances, and by using well established parameters, 

2. THE LINGUISTIC MATERIAL 

German and Vietnamese are two languages differhig in many respects. 
Genetically the former belongs to the Indo-European family, whereas the 
latter's classification is not absolutely clear. « lypologically, German is of an 
incorporating t>Tpe, Vietnamese of an isolating one. While German is a stress- 
timed language, Vietnamese is a syllable-timed one, and it is a tone language, 
whereas German is not. 

Tiierefore, further dilferences are to be expected not only on the niorpho- 
s>-ntactic, but also on the phonetic level. The phonetics of Vietnamese is 
characterized 

(1) by the limited phonotactic possibilities for the formation of monosyllabic 
^morphemes; (2) by the phonemic value of syllable tones; (3) by the manifold. 
I)0ssibilities for phonemic contrasts in the vowel system. 



tive witing system is to bo developed on tlie basis of pronunciation; a geaomtivo approach 
is quito satisfactory when plionological processes are to be demonstrated and also wlion 
explanations sliould be given as to why certain changes occur. 

* cf. also Kolz, H. P, (1977), 

* ct, also KgIz, J:*, (1971) andimS): ■ 

* Although Vietnamese contains lexical material of Ghijies'3, tho Thai and tho 
Mou-Khmor languages it is not related to oifchor one of them. Some linguists (sueh as 
W, Sehmidt) consider it a braneh of the Austro-asian language family. Those who eon - 
sider it a member of the Sino-Tibetian family do not agree on the point of suogrouping: 
while some (such as R. Shafer) prefer to group it under the Tibeto^ Viiirmosa branch, others 
(such as H. Masp6ro) see it as part of the Lao-Th^^i branch. 

M Papers and studies... XVIII 
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2.1. The vowels 



Vietnamese has 47 vowel phonemes. Of tliese U are monophthongs, 24 
diphthongs and 12 triphthongs. Among the monophthongs (cf. chart 1) 
there are tlnee rounded and three unroiuided back vo- els (u, o, o] and [lu, 
Y a] four front vowels [i, e, z, a] and one central vowel [a]. The Vietnamese 
learner will thus have little difficulties with the primary vowel qualitiea: 
[i u e o, e, 9, a] and [a] have similar qualities in German; oiJy German open 
i n (Is in MiUe) and open [o] (as in Mutter) have no equivalents in Vietnamese: - 
Secondary vowels are found in both languages: while, however, Vietnamese 
has unrounded back vowels [ui, y], German has rounded front vowels [y, Y. 0. oe 
and these have no equivalents in Vietnamese. Vietnamese has only one central 
vowel [o], while German has two, [a] (as in bitt-e) and W (as m bttter). 

A further difference between German and Vietnamese lies m the vowel 
quantity. German has long and short monophthongs as phonological opposi- 
tions, Vietnamese does not. . 

Another problem for the Vietnamese learner of German may arise from 
some dialectal variants in Vietnamese where some of the vowels are diphthong- 
ized: this refers especially to the vowels [a] (pronounced [au]) and [o] (pro- 

nounced [ou]). r n- i. 

Beside these regionally occurring diphthongs, there are 18 falling diph- 
thongs among them are the equivalents for three German falling diphthongs: 
[ai], lau] and [oy]. The fact that Vietnamese has six rising diphthongs while 
German has none, does not lead to interferences. 

However, Vietnamese has no equivalents for the seven German centralising 
diphthongs: [i^] as in ihr, [y^] as in/iir, [u^] asin/ir, [e^] as in er. [0^] as m 
dcir, [o«] as in vor and [av] as in Bar. 



2.2. The Consonants 



The consonant system of Vietnamese (cf. chart 2) also shows a great va- 
riety of sunds, which becomes particularly evident with regard tiO the 
plosives. There are four kinds of voiceless stops: 

(1) fully articulated, non-aspirated stops; (2) aspirated stops; (3) affricate stops; 

(4) glottalized stops. , ^.u 1 

Glottalized stops appear only in final position, where they are the only 
stops occurring. Since glottalized stops do not exist in German, German 
listeners may not even hear the stops when pronounced by a Vietnamese. 
Non-aspirated voiceless stops occur initially in positions where (Standard) 
German has nothing but aspirated stops. There are only three affricates: 
one which is normally pronounced as a retroflex, one alveo-palatal, and one 
which is a variant of aspirated \k% The only other aspirated stop is a dental. 
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Only the voicotl stO])s have iniinodiatc equivalents in Gorman, in the same 
position and with basicalh' the same points of aiiiicidation. 

There are three pairs of fricatives (voiced and voiceless): the labio-dental, 
the rctroflex and the alveo-palatal fricatives. In addition, there are a voice- 
less volar fricative, which is a variant of the velar aspii-ated «top resp. affricate 
(see above), pre-aspiration of the vowel (as^Dirated vowel onset), which may be 
considered as a pharvnigal fricative, and a voiced labialized velar fricative, 
mostly, however, pronounced as a continuant (semivowel). Since the German 
alveolar and palato-alveolar fricative pairs are missing, problems will arise 
here as well as with the German ?cA-sound [9]. 

The nasals will pose no major j)roblem. In addition to the points of aiiiicuhi- 
tion of the nasals in German, Vietnamese has a palatal one. However, nasals 
in final position are generally glottalized, and in some areas of Vietnam a 
tendency for nasalization of the preceding vowel will occur as a result of an 
ajitici2)utory lowering of the vehim. 

The German [r], though, will cause difficulties in all positions sijice there 
is no r-sound at all in Vietnamese', while [1] will only paiiily cause difficulties, 
since in Vietnamese it never appears in final position. The cases of sound 
conflicts in the two consonant systems are illustrated in chart 3. 

2.3. Syllable^ Structure 

In contrast to the rather complex sounds system, Vietnamese has a very 
simple syllable structure. This feature of Vietnamese underlies most of the 
learner's difficulties. Except for tlie affricates mentioned above there are 
no con.soi lant clusters. Only the nasals and the glottalized stop may occur* in final 
position; in all other cases the syllable ends in one of the 47 vowel phonemes. 

The fact that German has a highly developed system of consonant combina- 
tions on the. one hand leads to omissions and, on the other hand, to the in- 
sertion of svarabhakti on the part of the Vietnamese learnet'. 

To comi^ensate the limited possibilities for syllable formation, the Vietnam- 
ese language offers the possibility of pronoxmcing syllables on different tones: 
idetitical plionotagms can have up to six different meanings according to the 
tonal feature of the respective syllable. This fact leads to a positive learning 
eff'ect in so far as it enables the Vietnamese learner to grasp the' German 
intonation contoxn's more easily, being highly sensitive to tonal features of 
speech. 

Difficulties, however, arise from the difference in the rliythmio structure 
of both languages. Wliile Vietnamese is a syllable-timed language, German 
is accent-timed. Thus Vietnamese will often speak German with a tj^De of 



' The- written <r> of Vietnamese is pronoiuiccd 
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staccato pvcimiiciation Nvitl. little dynamics. Fui-tl.ermore, since all words 
in \ ictn.an.osc have only one. aooent, the (Jerniaii word accent will be quite 
a new ])hciioiiicn()U to the Vietuatueso learner. 



;S. KUKOK DATA 



The error analysis complementing Inc eoutriistive analysis seiTos to fiitd 
out not onh- ^^•hcthcr errors are actually made whore linguistic comparison 
re veals differences, and thu^ to detect probabilities of interference. It also 
helps to evaluate the learning difficulties caused by interferences, and the 
persistency of these errors, the final goal being the establishment of a hierarchy 
of ditticulties on the statistical basis of the errors made. 

'I"he 23 pupils selected for the investigation of pronunciation errors were 

(\Tto read a text; (2) to tell a story according to a series of cartoon-like 
pictures; and (3) to repeat sentences or phrases which they heard from a tape 
recording Their oral productions werde recorded on tape for later analysis. 
This measure A\ as taken so that possible discrepancies in their oral production 
could later be differentiated according to the three stimuli used: 
(l) ..raphic stimulus; (2) vi.sual stimulus; and (3) auditory stimulus. 



4. DISCUSSION 



A comparison of the contrastive analysis with the observation of the 
oiTors actually made reveals some discrepancies. 

On the basis of tlie contrastive analysis it is e.g. assumed that learners 
will substitute, tlie [JJ-sonnd of German with the closest fricative in Vietnamese 
i e with [9] The examination of tlie verbal material, however, shows that 
iii only 15 out of 19 cases where errors were made [[] was substituted by the 
retrortex [gj. In the remaining four cases it was substituted by the alveolar 
Isl a sound not occurring in Vietnamese, but rather one to be learned 

Similarly, tlie initial cluster [ft] (as in stehen, Stuhl) was replaced by the 
retroflex hst] and the alveolar [st]. The former occurred in five out of eleven 
cases; the latter variant occurred six times, but only in the section whieh was 
read by the pupils, not in free production. + ^' .„>,i„n,« 

The affricate [ts] in the initial position (as in zu, zwei) also created problems 
It was generally pronounced as a single fricative: in 23 out of 40 cases as 
simple [.?; this happened whenever a vowel followed. If, however, a consonant 
(here only [vl is po.ssible) followed, it was generally pronounced as [g]. In words 
like zweizwar, Zweck, vet another error was observed (particularly when the 
k-xt was' read): the substitution of [v] by [w]. If this semivowel was used 
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ia^tciul of the coiisOMant [vj the proinmciiitiou was also [s], the same as was 
the ease wlien a vowel followed. 

Tlu'se examples already show that tlieie can be no geiierali/atioii as to tlio 
sii])stitutu)n exjK'eted on the basis of transfer hypotheses. Contrary to 
r XjUM-tations. soiuids not yet mastered w(M*e substituted by other sounds of 
(H-rnum; tlieir distribntion de})(Muled both on lingin'stie eontext (as in the 
tliird easi') and on the stinndus nsed (as in the second eas(0 as well as on 
otlier faetors (as in the first ease). 

It also ap|>ears that the majority of errors was not due to a simple, or 
c(nnplex, one-to-one substitxition, but that they were rather errors which 
may be attributed to the phouotaetie structure of German. Shice Vietnamese 
lias ])raetieally no eonsonant cluster's, faulty pronmiciation occurs ywith 
G< rnnui eonsonant combinations. In this respect, two types of errors w'ere 
innnd: the use of svarabhakti and the omission of consonants, such tis: 
|rtt| nsindurfivn -> [ft^ st**] V 
[h^\ as in verletzt -> [st^, t^] , \ 

[ft] as in riaft -> [f, p] ^ V 
It is, however, interesting to observe tluit the omis.siion of consonants oceurrcdj 
more frecjuently in free pj-oduction (after a visinil s-Kimulus) tfeartHU repetition 
(aftei- an auditory stimulus) where the iTisei-tion orGulditiM. of pro-Nuic],.xpt<n- 
tljetic vowels occurred more often. 

5. SUMMARY 

(1) 'The ])relimlnary data show that syntagniatic })honetic errors are 
even more fivquent than paradigmatic phonetic errors. This is interesting 
in so far as most contrastive analyses — even those wdiich try to establish 
n hicrarehy of difficxdties^ — are mainly based on paradigmatic phonetic 
oljipacteristies, thus comparing two somid systems by isolating the segments 
and without taking tlio aspects of phonosyntagnnitic stmctxirc into consider- 
ation. 

(2) In ea.ses of paradigmatic substitution the choice is not always the 
^'closest soiimr available in L 1; in a number of instances it is a sound of L 2. 

(3) If, however, Ll-su])stitutions occur phonological major class features 
do not se(^in to play a role, '^'hus the lateral [1] of German in final position is 
gi'iie rally replaced by the nasal [r'"]. 

(4) In cvaluathig the enors and in search of possible causes, not only 
LI -behaviour has to be taken into account, but also a number of other faetors, 
stieh as the kind of stimulation (reading, oral reproduction, free production), 
audit-ory problems which anteeede articulation in the learning process, factors 
<lue to tlie teaching method, and even environmental faetors of learning. 

* As r.ir. in Stookwrll/IBowrn 10G5. 
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Finally it should be pointed out that some^discrei ..icies l-tween the 




d9 ® - vove/s of Vietnamese 
dZ) O - vowels of German 

O © - rounded vowels 
V ) MP - unrounded vowels 

» Viotnanicso has three major language \'rtriants: The dialects of tho Tougldng area, 
tlu^s.. of the Aiinam Highland and those of tho Mekong Delta. The Tongking variety ia 
c.m.^ifloivd starulard and was tho basis for tho contrastivo analysis? but most of the immi- 
Ijrrants coin*^ iVoni thn South. - In Germany, too, tho dialectal variant of tho area where 
tin: iaiigua*:.' foiirs(^ takes place, may have an influence, although all teachers spoak Stand- 
ard Gcrnuui in elass. Similarly, previous knowledge of another foreign language (French, 
KjiJ^lisli) may have some influence by way of negative transfer, faux amis, etc. 
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Papers and Studies is an international review of contrastive studies. 

Contributions both from Poland and abroad are welcome. The journal 
will carry original articles and papers in contrastive linguistics as well as a 
bibliography of English-Polish contrastive studies in Poland. The language 
of the journal is English. 

Articles for publication should be sent to Professor Jacek Fisiak, director 
Institute of English, Adam Micldewicz University, Marchlowskiego 124/126, 
Poznan, Poland. 

All manuscripts should be type\vritten with wide margin and double 
spacing between the lines. 

Authors receive twenty five ofifprints. 

All correspondence concerning subscription from other countries than 
Poland sliould be sent to 

ARS POLONA, Warszawa, Krakowskie PrzedmieScie 7, Poland, 



INFORMATION ON THE SALE OP ADAM MICKIEWICZ UNIVERSITY PRESS 

PUBLICATIONS 

The Adam Mickiewicz University Press publications are available at all scientific 
publications booksliops in Poland (in Poznaii — ul. Czerwpnej Amaii 69) and in case 
there are no copies of required publication they may be ordered in Skladnioa Ksi^garska. 
Buyers from abroad can place their orders through ARS-POLONA-RUCH, Centrala 
Handlu Zagranicznego, ul. EIrakowskie Przedmie^cie 7, 00-068 Warszawa, from 0&t>dek 
Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych Polskiej Akademii Nauk w Warszawie, 
Pcdac Kultury i Nauki. Adam Mickiewicz University Press, Poznaii, ul, fflowackiego 
20, tel. 44-216, sells its publications and supplies information on them. 

LibrarieSf universities, learned societies and publislicrs of learned periodicals may 
obtain this title (and other titles published at Adam Mickiewicz University at Poznad) 
in exchange for their own publications. Inquiries should be addressed to Biblioteka 
G16wna Uniwersjrtetu im. Adama Mickiewicza w Poznaniu, Exchange Dept., ul. Rataj- 
czaka 30/40, 61-816 POZNAIST, Polska - Poland. 
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JYViVSKYLA CONTRASTIVE STUDIES 

This jounuil is puMislHMl by tlio ]>partmont of En ^rlish, University of Jyvaskylti, 
l-HilnmL 'Vho srv\r^ iiu'ludos nmuogniphs and collections of papers on contra- 
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